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“Merrily We Roll Along” 
An Editorial 


ID you ever try looking at life in reverse? 
D It’s an intriguing idea, and last week New 
York theatre-goers saw it skillfully demon- 
strated in a new play, “Merrily We Roll 
Along,” by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 
The first of the nine scenes of the play takes place 
in 1934, the last in 1916. 
was used in the movie, “Turn Back the Clock,” in 
which the hero dreams that he re-lives a number of 


It is not the same stunt as 


years of his life but awakens again where he started. 
This new play actually begins with the leading char- 
acter’s fortieth birthday and ends when he is twenty- 


two. It begins when the hero (so to speak) is a. 


financially successful but unhappy playwright. 
Though we don’t know it at the beginning, we learn as 
the play regresses that he has climbed to fame over 
the broken bodies of friends he has used and discarded. 
We discover that his unhappiness is the result of his 
having tossed to the 
winds one after another 
of the admirable ideals 
he embraced in his youth. 
And the play ends eight- 
een years earlier when 
the hero, as valedictorian 
of his college class, is ex- 
horting his fellow-stu- 
dents to hold fast to the 
good life, and “to thine 
own self be true.” 
Of course the play has 
But we refuse 
to ally ourselves with 
the school of thought 
that insists a play is not 
a work of art, or any 
the less enjoyable, if it 
conveys a “lesson.” Back from the year 1934, 
through ’27, ’26, ’25 and ’24 we glimpse the hero at 
We hear him receiving ad- 


a moral. 


various crises in his life. 
vice, discarding it, compromising with his ideals, sac- 
rificing his friends. On back to a rollicking young 
manhood, scoffing at those who tempt him to desert his 
avowed purpose in life, we see him to a brilliant end 
(or beginning) of glorious, lovable Youth. The moral? 
To be sure. Jesus expressed it long ago: “For what 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 


and lose his own soul?” 


But we have not re-told the story to point that 
moral. It is a perfectly good moral, and one too sel- 
dom remembered in the struggle for existence. But 
our purpose is rather to suggest the advantages of 
examining life, from time to time, in reverse. It is a 
method often used succéssfully by the person with an 
analytical mind who is determined to get at causes of 
trouble. He may see a condition, an irritation, a sore- 
spot in a civilization, a community, a family, or a 
person. He asks, “How did it get that way?” He 
begins with the thing as it is, and goes back. Given 
the effect, he seeks the cause. ; 

What has already happened can be learned and 
accurately defined. The future, or what may happen, 
requires the gift of prophecy. That is why we are 
more likely to solve our problems—whether they 
relate to ourselves as individuals, or as families, 
or groups, or committees, or a nation—when we 

analyze them from ef- 
fect to cause. “How do 
you get that way?” if 
lifted from the category 
of slang to a method of 
thoughtful attack on so- 
cial problems would do 
more to solve them than 
all the laws we can de- 
vise against this and 
that. 

Early in the play, the 
people in the audience 
despised the leading char- 
acter. Then they pitied 
him. Then they saw 
“how he got that way,” 
and they understood 
him. Finally they saw 

him in his youth, untouched by forces stronger than 
he, with his head high, proclaiming his ideals, and 
they loved him. 

Try looking at life in reverse. If you know a per- 
son of forty, more or less, whom you are absolutely 
certain you would like to emulate, find out all you can 
about him (not merely what is on the surface, remem- 
ber) and then go back over his life and find out “how 
he got that way.” Use the same procedure in analyz- 
ing the life of a person whose career you would hate 
to copy. Wisdom will be your reward. 
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SLEET STORM 


HE rain, a fine drizzle, froze 
instantly as it touched the 
windshield of. the black bus. 
The warmth within had beaded 
the windows with drops of cold moist- 
ure, which blended into distorted 
rainbows the myriad changing lights 
of night traffic, white and green and 
red. The floor was wet with tramped- 
in mud and the leather seats clammy 
to the touch; one of the windows, inse- 
curely fastened, rattled in the wind. 
Already the air was stale. 

Just as the City Hall clock boomed 
six, the bus-driver collected the tick- 
ets, closed the door, then slid behind 
the wheel. He was a young man, slim 
and dark, with competent-looking 
hands, and a worried” frown. The 
shoulders of his trim brown uniform 
were spotted from the rain which beat 
in the partly opened window at his 
side, and the visor of his cap glis- 
tened with moisture. A license card, 
dangling from the windshield in a 
woven-straw holder, gave his name 
and age: Scott Colton, 23. 

The five passengers, vaguely ap- 
prehensive, drawn together by a com- 
munity of fear and the intimacy of 
light and oily warmth amid all the 
blackness outside, began to chat with 
each other even before the city lights 
and clamour had given place to the 
dark emptiness of country. Listening 
to them, the driver smiled faintly. 

“A terrible night,” the stout woman 
in the wet seal coat murmured to the 
flippant girl who had slid low in her 
seat in order to prop thin-soled patent 
leather pumps against the floor 
heater. 

“Gee, yes!” the girl exclaimed, with 
a little self-conscious laugh. She was 
very pretty, and she knew it. “I was 
afraid to come, sort of, but I’d prom- 
ised and Tommy would have been so 
disappointed.” The dim light bulb di- 
rectly above her red-hatted head cast 
an odd shadow on her face, making it 
seem foreshortened and the powdered 
skin unnaturally soft and pink. “I’m 
going to a fraternity dance at the 
University,” she confided proudly. 

“Well, I hope you get there,” the 
anxious-eyed fellow in the shabby 
brown coat which smelled of pop-corn 
interposed. “Me, I’ve got a sick wife. 
Nothing less than that would bring 
me out on a night like this.” 

The fat travelling salesman, chew- 
ing an unlighted cigar, stared at the 








Flashlight in hand, he went around to 
the back of the bus. 












girl with thoughts of flirtation 
scarcely veiled beneath his heavy eye- 
lids. He decided against it. Too 
short a trip. 

“The road is just a glare of ice,” 
the individual who looked like an un- 
derpaid teacher said in sonorous 
tones. ‘You couldn’t hire me to drive 
a car tonight.” 

One corner of the driver's mouth 
twitched spasmodically. At the foot 
of a hill, he changed gears with care. 
The hum of the motor changed to a 
labored roar. 

The travelling salesman laughed 
with the ease of one to whom a laugh 
is part of stock in trade. “These big 
buses don’t skid often,” he said with 
the patronizing manner of an 
habitual traveller enlightening the un- 
sophisticated. “And we have a very 
experienced driver with us tonight. 
The best of the lot, chosen for his 
ability, they told me at the station.” 

The driver’s ears grew faintly pink. 
His eyes flickered momentarily to the 
mirror above the windshield which 
reflected the interior. They were 
dark eyes, moody tonight with bitter 
thoughts. Anna, the ticket girl, had 
told the salesman that. She always 
said it, a reassuring formula, to any 
timid traveller who questioned her. 
Still, it was praise, of a sort. 

Through the six inches of wind- 
shield cleaned by the automatic wiper, 
the pavement shone deceptively clear. 
It seemed safe enough. But it was ice, 
wet ice, than which there is nothing 
more dangerous. 

What fools these people were to 
travel in weather like this! That girl, 
and her dance; and the salesman, with 
his array of sample cases about which 
he had fussed like an old woman. 
For such as these,-good men had to 
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take their lives in their hands; and 
what did it matter? The girl would 
dance in whatever town she was in, 
and the salesman peddle his samples, 
Why, then, was it necessary to cater 
to their silly impulse to go from place 
to place? 

It would be better—or worse— 
when they got on the gravel road. 

Perhaps if he had refused to drive 
tonight, they would have realized 
what he was up against; how impos- 
sible it was. Too much responsibility 
for one man, and the ecards stacked 
against him. 

But no! He knew what would have 
happened. They would have sent 
someone else; and in a few days, on 
another pretext, he would have been 
discharged. 

No, he could not have refused to 
come. 

And he had to keep this job of his, 
now that he had met Gwen. 

So sweet, Gwen was; like an inde- 
pendent kitten. He knew that she 
would be thinking about him, worry- 
ing about him skating along o 
treacherous wheels on greasy, black 
marble. 


They were on the gravel now. It 
was no better; not so smoothly dan- 
gerous, but the ruts gave added mo- 
mentum to any chance slide. The 
rain was slanting in long needles 
against the windows, and dancing in 
big drops upon the hot engine. They 
were nearing the river. It was 
warmer in the lowlands, and a faint 
fog was rising. It was harder to set 
the road now that it was no longer: 
ribbon of blackness. On the curves, 
there were white guard posts; but the 
straight road had no guards. The 
hills were long, easy grades, with 
many curves. To the danger of skit 
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ding was added the danger of running 
off the bank ... and the river was 
twenty feet below. 

“Well, we haven’t skidded yet,” 
said the salesman with easy jocular- 
ity, leaning toward the flippant young 
thing. 

There was a sickening lurch, a 
breath-taking spin. Slipping, sliding, 
turning! A crash into a white guard 
post, which snapped as if it were the 
nearest twig. The invisible wire sup- 
ports of the post sang in an overtone 
of emergency as they cracked. The 
bus, weaving crazily, ricocheted from 
one side of the road to the other, like 
a pebble skipping over water, and 
came to a stop, after a circling slide, 
with the right back wheel resting in 
the jagged hole where the guard post 
had been. 

Young Colton, saying nothing, his 
mouth set in a grim line, shut off the 
engine and kicked the lever which 
swung open the door. 

“Oh,” gasped the girl in the sudden 
silence, puckering her red mouth into 
a bud. “That was kind of exciting, 
wasn’t it?” 

The salesman managed a laugh. 
“Well, we’re still here,” he said. 

Cold with fury the driver stepped 
out into the sleet. What fools these 
people were! What utter fools! 
Death and the rushing river had been 
mocked by the slender strength of a 
white post; and yet they could laugh 
and joke and call it “kind of exciting, 
for a minute.” 

Flashlight in hand, he went around 
to the back of the bus and found, as 
he had suspected, that a spike from 
the broken post had penetrated the 
right tire. In the icy hole, the rubber 
lay spread out, as flatly awkward as 
the webbed feet of a duck on land. 
Hazel bushes, ice-laden, brushed close 
to the fender; the wind whistled, and 
the rain beat down the back of his 
neck, as he leaned over the tire. He 
began to get out his tools; then put 
them back again. He was careful not 
to look over the bank; he could see 
nothing, but it was better not to look. 

The shabby young man had clam- 
bered out of the bus and come to stand 
beside Colton. “Gee!” he marvelled. 
“That tire going flat was what saved 
us, I’ll bet! It didn’t spin so easy as 
the others, and so that wheel got 
caught in the hole.” The low, red 
light on the back of the bus and the 
three green lights above etched his 
sharp-featured face into shiny relief 
against the charcoal of the night. A 
curiously tense expression came 
creeping into his eyes. He listened, 
head cocked on one side, to the rush- 
ing whisper of the rain and that other 
more distant whisper, which was the 
river. ‘Must be a river down there,” 
he said, surprised. Unconsciously, he 
edged closer to his companion. “Say! 
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I guess that was a pretty close call!” 
he muttered. 

A pretty close call! And that was 
all it meant to this blind simpleton. 
He didn’t have the responsibility of 
it; it wasn’t up to him, somehow, 
some way, to inch that clumsy mon- 
ster of a bus away from the edge of 
the unguarded bank to a place where 
it was possible to change a tire, and 
go on the way again, expecting any 
moment that worse might follow. 

He said to the nervous man in a 
voice which was quite expressionless: 








Louise Lambertson 
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“T’ve got to get the bus to the top of 
the grade before I can change the 
tire. Can’t do it here. Couldn’t get 
the jack under, in that hole, and .any- 
way, it’s too dangerous to leave the 
bus here. It might start to slip off 
the bank any minute.” 

“Yes, yes,’ agreed the brown- 
coated one. He blew his nose on a 
wrinkled, . yellow-bordered handker- 
chief. “Yes, yes,” he repeated. 

He strode to the door of the bus 
and spoke sharply. “Everybody get 
out !” 

They hastened to obey, the elderly 
woman with the remnants of her 
stately bearing, the girl laughing 
shrilly; they gathered around the rear 
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of the bus, chattering their futile 
comments. The driver set about the 
business at hand. 

In back of the wheel, he propped 
the splintered post and half a dozen 
stones, feeble semblance of protec- 
tion. Then he gave curt orders. ‘I’ve 
got to get this bus to the top of the 
grade before I dare try to change the 
tire. It will be hard to start up, on 
the ice, with a flat tire. I want you 
women to stand out of the way, on 
the other side of the road; but the 
men have got to push.” 

“Sure!” said the men, all together. 

“But listen!” continued Colton. 
“At the first sign of a skid, you get 
out. Run! If it gets to skidding, 
you can’t stop it. Only thing to do is 
to let it go. And keep on the left 
side when you're pushing, because if 
she does go, it will be . . . to the 
right!” He didn’t say “over the 
bank”! let them figure that out for 
themselves— 

“Sure!” said the fat salesman. “But 
I guess the old girl will make the 
grade all right when she feels my heft 
behind her.” 

The elderly woman had wrapped 
her coat high about her throat. From 
its snugness, she spoke. “But what 
about you?” she asked Colton. “If it 
starts to skid, what will you do?” 

The driver’s face was a mask. What 
did she care what happened? She 
was ‘all right, wasn’t she? She'd 
thought that she had to travel tonight; 
and it was on account of her and 
these other fools that he had to take 
that chance. “I'll jump, if I can,” he 
said quietly, knowing well that he 
could not jump. Not with the single 
door opening on the side which over- 
hung the river. 

He stepped in, lowered the win- 
dows so that he might shout direc- 
tions, and started the engine. The 
motor purred in low gear a full min- 
ute before he dared to slip the clutch. 
There was a rocking movement, as 
the engine strained; but: he did not 
dare to let it rock much; not with 
that rear wheel in the hole where the 
post had been on the very edge of the 
embankment. 

The salesman came running, pant- 
ing, his face plastered with mud. 
“The wheels keep spinning round and 
round !”’ he shouted. 

He got out and went back to the 
group. The wheel had churned deeper 
and deeper into the gravel; closer and 
closer to the edge. Gravel lay spat- 
tered over the ice, like nut frosting 
on a white cake. He took a shovel 
from the bus and began to dig down 
through the snow and ice at the side 
of the road to the gravel. He spread 
the gravel in front of the other three 
wheels, pounding it down into the ice 
as well as he was able. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Can You Take It ? 





ETTERS from 
gifted young per- 
sons make up one 
of the most heart- 

ening experiences of a 
man who writes about 
youth and its ways; no 
matter what the elder 
critics may say, one 
then knows that his 
word has gone forth 
and has met intelligent 
response. They write 
so frankly, so_ infor- 
mally, another sign that 
they understood; naive, 
jolly, serious letters 
they are, as of a friend 
to a trusted friend. One 
cherishes them; they 
keep one going; but 
they often give the 
reader a dispiriting 
sense of personal failure. 

There is so little that 
one can do for those 
eager young writers, yet 
they send their letters 
with such hope and con- 
fidence. An experienced writer may 
cheer them up and give them courage 
to go on, for that is about all a return 
letter m&y do, but they need so much 
more: a daily contact; an intense de- 
bate over every idea, phrase, feeling, 
situation; workshop hours during the 
long learning years. Someone should 
be beside them to receive with delight, 
delicately to instruct; he should be 
able to present acceptably the experi- 
ence of those who have been down 
the long way before. A letter is so 
little; it is no substitute at all. 

My own day is filled with its de- 
mands; I cannot take the time even to 
go over with care the manuscripts 
that come to me from these friendly 
strangers. I can only say my word 
of encouragement and send them 
back. Always I insist that they find 
some older friend who will listen and 
criticize, a friend who believes in the 
good eventual outcome. 

The blunder-hunting type is just 
useless here; for he often misses the 
fire and the feeling in his interest in 
anapest, rhyme scheme, and sentence 
structure, and he rarely knows that it 
is not the form that is to be mastered 
but a hot desire to be kept blazing. 
Lucky the youth who finds an older 
friend who believes that the product 
is not the sole thing in these early 
attempts but, rather, a preserving of 
the urge to do. 


Arnold Bennett claimed that one must write five novels 
before one learns how to write one. 


What blocks me most in this far- 
away epistolary contact is the impos- 
sibility of telling the would-be writer 
the honest bad news. I always pre- 
sent it to those whom I meet fre- 
quently, for if faced properly it is 
not bad news at all; but stated 
bluntly in a brief letter it could be so 
discouraging as to kill all desire to 
write again. Let us look at some of 
the worst sides of this business of 
writing. 

In the first place, making a living 
out of writing is simply not possible 
for a young person and it is a thou- 
sand-to-one chance for an experienced 
writer. The opposite notion is so 
general. Nearly every other letter 
says, “If you think I have any ability 
in writing, I should like to leave 
school and make my living that way. 
It seems a pleasant occupation; you 
can travel while you work; and it is 
no trouble at all for me to write.” 

The truth is that ten million young 
Americans have the same _ secret 
idea; and only a handful in that ten 
million make it work out. A begin- 
ning writer must have another job or 
an income from some other source. 
Even the few men and women I know 
who have depended solely upoz writ- 
ing have had lean years of terrible 
privation; for payment goes in spurts; 
one rides along with an indulgent 
editor or with a paying fashion, but 


editors and fashions have a habit of 
folding up and fading out without 
notice. 

Here is more bad news. Poetry 
pays practically nothing. The great- 
est poets in America do not make 
enough in royalties to keep them in 


shoes; each one must have some other 


source of income. Paul Engle may 
secure something from his fresh young 
book, but that is one of the thousand- 
to-one chances. Indeed, his success 
may do great damage to those young 
poets who believe that the market will 
take any number of Paul Engles, 
About once in ten years America will 
buy a book of poetry that is adver. 
tised as a novelty or as the work of 
genius; but it will be only once. 

Are these facts too hard to face? 
Here, then, is one of the first tests 
of the writing person: when told he 
hasn’t a chance to sell his stuff, and 
when the facts are proved to him, he 
(and it goes, too, for “she’’) says, 
“One chance in a thousand, hey? 
Good. I'll take that chance.” And 
he continues to write. 

If anything can stop you, you ought 
to be stopped. The only sure sign 
that you are a writing person is that 
you never cease being a writing per- 
son. 

Most of the readers have given up 
this article right here—the weak al- 
ways demand to be cheered up; the 
strong can take it—but a few of you 
are left. Good! You have passed 
the first test, then, but get set for the 
second; you'll need all your strength, 
and all your cunning, for this one 
packs a knockout. 

If you were an editor or a_pub- 
lisher and you knew that ten million 
Americans were writing, would you 
settle down to read all those manv- 
scripts? You would have no time 
then for editing and publishing. And 
since most of the material would be 
unpublishable, having no interest for 
anyone but the writer, naturally you 
would turn this matter of reading 
over to a subordinate. Reading that 
stuff hour by hour would drive any 
self-respecting person coo-coo. So 
you hire some youngsters at small 
wages to act as “first readers”—al- 
though sometimes you give them the 
title of editor. The material that they 
read is called “slush,” to distinguish 
it from “rush,” the manuscripts of 
established writers or of those who 
have been invited to contribute. The 
“rush” is read by the responsible edi- 
tors. Nearly all the “slush’’ is pre 
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destined for the rejec- 
tion slip. Most of the B 
ten million get them. 

After the rejection 
slips have accumulated for a year or 
more those ten million starters drop 
off considerably. Have you begun to 
think of giving up? If failure to pub- 
lish makes you stop writing, then you 
are no writer. A writer is one who 
writes. So let us fancy that you are 
still at it; you'll be one of a few thou- 
sand now; all those millions have 
fallen out. The chances are better. 
And you are having this necessary ex- 
perience, which the others will always 
miss, you are slowly learning what is 
the matter with your stuff. 

Many things are the matter with it 
but no one could have told you about 
it except yourself. For one thing, 
you select themes that all beginners 
set upon first: in prose, the cub re- 
porter, or the young weakling who 
knocks out the big bully, or the wise- 
cracker who floats easily to success; 
in poetry you harp on loneliness, 
death, the fight against God, the con- 
viction that life is meaningless and 
that humans are inconsequent froth. 
I am taking illustrations from the 
latest that have come to me. 

If you get discouraged with yourself 
now and surrender at this discovery 
of your own unoriginality, well, you’ll 
simply join another thousand of those 
who give up the race when they still 
are in the running. 

Of course, you must work out of 
that imitation period, but, alas, there 
is no known sure cure. Some stay in 
it for life. The most pathetic thing 
in my experience is an interview with 
older persons who have been writing 
persistently for thirty years and more 
without printed success, except for 
occasional newspaper publication. 
They ask me what is the matter; 
while the answer shouts from every- 
thing they have written. They have 
never seen the immaturity of their 
own thinking and feeling; even when 
shown, they do not see it. 

I have a theory that has often 
helped. Those who read too much, 
seeking to find out how to write by a 
study of the successful ones, those are 
often the ones who stay in the imita- 
tive class too long. This careful scru- 
tiny of the other fellow, remember, is 
a very good thing to do; it is a way, 
too, to find out the sort of things edi- 
tors are looking for. Have you no- 
ticed lately how fiction has turned to 
special information, about Greece, 
Persia, woodcock hunting, canal boat- 
ing, savage cults, telegraph line work, 
even theft and professional murder, 
to use only a few outsianding ex- 
amples? 

Such sensitivity to subject matter 
one learns from studying the market; 
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Hughes 
Mearns 


Author of CREATIVE YOUTH 
and CREATIVE POWER 


Hughes Mearns is a name to conjure 
with among those who understand the 
untapped reservoirs of creative achieve- 
ment in young people. An educator for 
thirty years in and out of public and pri- 
vate schools and universities, he has held 
since 1926 the chair of “creative educa- 
tion” at New York University. The two 
books listed above are his special and 
happy contribution to pedagogy and con- 
tain a record of his unique experiments 
with children’s poetry writing at Lincoln 
School. He has been for many years a 
member of the Advisory Editorial Board 
of Scholastic and a frequent contributor. 
In his private capacity, he is himself an 
author of parts, having published five 
novels, the latest of which, Hounds of the 
Moon, is now in press. 


but that is not the source of the 
writer's best material nor of the 
writer’s best ideas, ner of the shape 
and the impact of his creative effort. 

The answer is so trite that I have 
given up writing this for some time 
while I considered saying it at all, 
but it is so true, and the failure to 
believe it is so fatal, that I have de- 
cided to try it. The source of all true 
writing is one’s own daily experience. 
You must look to the hour to give you 
material. 

There isn’t a conversation that is 
without rich stuff; nor an old car; nor 
a tree stump; nor the minister’s aunt; 
nor the professor’s eyeglasses. The 
whole procession of folks is shouting 
new things at you, from rich man, 
poor man, down all the _ buttons, 
through thief, and Indian chief, to 
inker, tailor, soldier, sailor, bootleg- 
ger, butcher of beef. 

And you yourself are a prize field 
of truth and novelty. Learn to set 
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yourself off a little distance from 
yourself and watch yourself, when 
you are silly, jealous, angry, snooty, 
envious, bragging, modest, hungry, 
proud, good, dirty—any sense you 
please—heroic, gushing, loving, lusty 
—there’s a nice word—ingratiating, 
leg-pulling, silent, garrulous, funny 
without knowing it, funny without 
anybody else knowing it, and so on 
and so on. 

If you ever learn to tell the truth 
about yourself you will tell it’ about 
everybody else in the world; and it 
will be a surprising new truth when 
told. Anybody who can do that well, 
present those telling self-truths, will 
have the world of readers at his feet. 

But how do you get that way? 
The answer to that one is harder to 
say than the one I have just hesitat- 
ingly given you. It is so frost-bitten 
with age that it sours in the telling. 
The answer is Hard Work. (1 can 
hear the groans from those that ex- 
pected something novel!) For every 
book that is published a dozen by the 
same author never got beyond manu- 
script. This writing business is not 
to be learned in a few-weeks. A de- 
sire to make a lot of easy money plus 
a little fluency—that’s not enough; 
the craftsman must serve his years of 
apprenticeship. One must write and 
write and write. 

After one barrel is filled, one burns 
the lot and fills another barrel. The 
end is never attained; the best of the 
most successful ones are still strug- 
gling to achieve, still learning, still 
having the devil’s own time in the 
torturing job of extracting the fresh, 
pure honey from one’s own experi- 
ence. It wears one out with discour- 
agements; it teases us with flashing 
near-successes; we shall probably 
never hit a single ringing bull’s-eye; 
but it’s the most joyous game ever in- 
vented. 

Conrad once said that it takes ten 
years of steady writing before one is 
a mature craftsman; Arnold Bennett 
claimed that one must write five 
novels before one learns how to write 
one novel. Are you ready to give ten 
years up to learning? Are you pre- 
pared to write five books in order to 
learn how to write one? 

One may not make a living out of 
writing, but because of writing one 
may live. Dozens of jobs come to 
the writing man because he is a writ- 
ing man; they run all the way from 
advertising to editing, including lec- 
turing, teaching, broadcasting, pub- 
lisher’s reader, literary adviser, 
re-writer ; and authorship leads directly 
to relationships highly profitable in 
totally unrelated lines. 

The money compensation, however, 
is the least of the returns. Those who 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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To address a person one knows by a 
“Whom are you?” is a mark of inex- 


cusable arrogance. (Drawing by 


Thurber.) 


HE number of people who use 

“whom” and “who” wrongly 

is appalling. The problem is 

a difficult one and it is compli- 
cated by the importance of tone, or 
taste. Take the common expression, 
“Whom are you, anyways?” That is, 
of course, strictly speaking, correct— 
and yet how formal, how stilted! The 
usage to be preferred in ordinary 
speech and writing is “Who are you, 
anyways?” “Whom” should be used 
in the nominative case only when a 
note of dignity or austerity is desired. 
For example, if a writer is dealing 
with a meeting of, say, the British 
Cabinet, it would be better to have the 
Premier greet a new arrival, such as 
an under-secretary, with a “Whom 
are you, anyways?” rather than a 
“Who are you, anyways?’’—always 
granted that the Premier is sincerely 
unaware of the man’s identity. To 
address a person one knows by a 
“Whom are you?” is a mark either_of 
incredible lapse of memory or inex- 
cusable arrogance. ‘“‘How are you?” 
is a much kindlier salutation. 

The Buried Whom, as it is called, 
forms a special problem. This is 
where the word occurs deep in a sen- 
tence. For a ready example, take the 
common expression: “He did not know 
whether he knew her or not because 
he had not heard whom the other had 
said she was until too late to see her.” 
The simplest way out of this is to 
abandon the “whom” altogether and 
substitute “where” (a reading of the 
sentence that way will show how much 
better it is). Unfortunately, it is only 
in rare cases that “where” can be 
used in place of “whom.” Nothing 
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AND 
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By 
James Thurber 


“The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Guide to Modern English 
Usage’’—II 


could be more flagrantly bad, for in- 
stance, than to say “Where are you?” 
in demanding a person’s identity. The 
only conceivable answer is, “Here I 
am,” which would give no hint at all 
as to whom the person was. Thus the 
conversation, or piece of writing, 
would, from being built upon a false 
foundation, fall of its own weight. 

A common rule for determining 
whether “whom” or “whom” is right is 
to substitute “she” for “who,” and 
“her” for “whom,” and see which 
sounds the better. Take the sentence, 
“He met a woman who they said was 
an actress.” Now if “who” is correct 
then “she” can be used in its place. 
Let us try it. “He met a woman she 
they said was an actress.” That in- 
stantly rings false. It can’t be right. 
Hence the proper usage is “whom.” 

In certain cases grammatical cor- 
rectness must often be subordinated to 
a consideration of ‘taste. For instance, 
suppose that the same person had met 
a man whom they said was a street- 
cleaner. The word “whom” is too 
austere to use in connection with a 
lowly worker, like a street-cleaner, 
and its use in this form is known as 
False Admiration or Pathetic Fallacy. 

You might say: “There is, then, no 
hard and fast rule?” (“was then” 
would be better, since “then” refers 
to what is past). You might better 
say, then (or have said): “There was 
then (or is now) no hard and fast 
rule?” Only this, that it is better to 
use “whom” when in doubt, and even 
better to re-word the statement, and 
leave out all the relative pronouns, 
except ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, 
post, prae, pro, sub, and super. 


Reprinted from The Owl in the Attic 
and Other Perplezities, by James Thurber 
(Harper & Brothers), copyright, 1931, by 
permission of the author. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
By Oliver Goldsmith 


I wonder how many times this play has 
been produced, by all-star casts or by 
impromptu groups of amateurs? Yet if 
you should start to produce it tomorrov, 
wherever you live, you would enjoy the 
rehearsals and the audience would enjoy 
the play. Talk about vitaMty! Why, these 
people—Kate WHardcastle, Tony Lump- 
kin and all the rest down to the old ser. 
vant who just has to laugh every time the 
master tells the story of grouse in the 
gun-room, even if he is waiting on table 
at the time—they have all come bouncing 
out of the book and go on living on their 
own momentum. 

Like so many other famous comedies, 
this turns on mistaken identity, but this 
time the identity is that of a house rather 
than a person. Young Marlow, tongue- 
tied in the society of well-bred ladies bu 
far from bashful in the company of wild 
ones, is tricked into believing that the 
Hardcastle house is a country inn, while 
all the time you know it is the home of 
the charming girl his father means him to 
marry. Kate discovers the trick, enthus- 
iastically joins in by dressing as a house- 
maid, and conquers him offhand—to his 
discomfiture, to be sure, but that lad 
needed a certain amount of taking down. 

See how these characters emerge from 
their words and acts, without the help 
novelists have in telling you all about them 
before hand. In a way, these are stock 
characters of comedy, but how the life Noll 
Goldsmith breathed into them, away 
back in 1773, keeps them alive to-day for 


us, who hadn’t even asserted our Inde- 
pendence when the play was written! 
s 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Lytton Strachey 


I sometimes wish someone had written 
a “portrait” of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
as impartial as this one, as soon after 
her death as this one came after the 
passing of the central figure of the Vic- 
torian Age. Mary Stuart might not be such 
a romantic figure now, perhaps, but we 
would know more about her than we do, 
with all the books we now have about 
her so strongly on one side or the other. 
Now when history looks back on the Nine- 
teenth Century, it will not look to the 
official biographies for the figure of 
Victoria, so small in stature, so great in 
dignity. No, it will find her to the life 
in Mr. Strachey’s book. No wonder some- 
one once spoke of its appearance as the 
time “Mr. Strachey burst into biography, 
towing Queen Victoria after him.” 

Strachey’s style is catching; many 
lesser writers have caught a little of it 
and it has made them sound supercilious 
But. remember ‘this when you read them 
or when you think you would like {0 
write, or talk, like Strachey, before 4 
writer has earned the right to be supercil 
ious about anything, he must understand 
it inside out, and before he tries to be 
bright at the expense of someone else, let 
him be sure to be exquisitely polite about 
it. If you want a model for learning and 
for urbanity of this kind, read this bril- 
liant book. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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What Is Program Music? 


N the history of music, or of any- 
thing else,.it often seems to 
searchers for truth that there has 
always been a great hubbub over 

unessentials, and much time lost in ar- 
gument. One of the battles in music 
is in regard to “program music.” The 
question has been, whether “‘program 
music” or “absolute music” is the 
better? 

Program music is nothing more nor 
less than music which tells a definite 
story, or describes something tonally. 
Absolute music is just the opposite, 
music that has indwelling ideas, to be 
sure, but does not present a picture or 
attempt to tell incidents as in a story 
or a picture. 

For example: Should you go to a 
football. game and want to write a 
story of it in music, you would prob- 
ably give some idea of the college 
bands that play before the game and 
between the halves; the shouts of the 
crowd; the plumping sound when the 
ball is kicked; the barking of signals; 
referee’s whistle; the hurly-burly of 
the huddle, and so on, according to 
your own mental picture and your 
skill in delineating in tonal color the 
football pageant. While writing this 
paragraph, it just occurs to me that 
Honegger wrote a _ piece 
called Rugby, which is a 
music picture of the English 
game of football! So it still 
remains for someone of you 
to compose a tone-poem of 
the American game! 

On the other hand, abso- 
lute music is such music as 
is included in the concerto, 
the usual symphony, the so- 
nata, and so on. There are 
exceptions to these, of course, 
because a symphony like 
Beethoven’s Pastoral tells 
a vivid story of peasants, 
birds, storm and sunshine. 

This is one of’ the reasons 
that some people consider 
this work inferior to Bee- 
thoven’s other symphonies. 
Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantas- 
tique is another symphony 


By Ethel R. Peyser 
Author of HOW TO ENJOY MUSIC 
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title. A good example of this is R. 
Vaughn Williams’ Pastoral Symphony. 
Lawrence Gilman, the erudite music 
critic of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, says of it, “It is, for the literary 
or programmatically minded, an aus- 
terely reticent score and yields noth- 
ing to the prying orb of the seeker 
after extra-musical meanings.” An 
English critic said, “There is nothing 
in the Pastoral Symphony but music.” 
The composer said, in his own words, 
that there is no authorized program 
or story in it, even though the critics 
tried to concoct one. 

So you can see, by these quotations, 
that Gilman and the English critic 
looked down on program music, and 
that the composer himself will have 
none of it, as far as this composition 
is concerned, for he preferred “‘to let 
the music suggest whatever images 
come to the individual mind.” But 
because of the name, Pastoral, the lis- 
tener naturally gets into a definite 
mood, and is mentally in the meadows, 
by the river side, or somewhere far 
afield, but—wherever the listener, not 
the composer, leads. » Whereas, if he 
had used only a number, Symphony 8, 
or something like that, the listener 
could imagine in his mind’s ear any- 


thing, depending on what type of lis- 
tener he might be. Most people “‘see 
things” in music, some only enter a 
mood, some see color, and others com- 
bine many ways of listening. 

From the composer’s side, there are 
two ways a programmatic work can 
be made. The first is the story, or 
description, told with as concrete as 
possible a musical painting, such as 
the braying of an ass, as in Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, or 
the story told by Dukas in The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, where you are told 
in music how the apprentice learns too 
little of magic, and nearly drowns in 
the water he lets loose, and doesn’t 
know how to stop its flow until aided. 
In this, you hear the water, and all 
the characters depicted musically. 
Berlioz, in his program works, used 
the leit-motif, or what I call the call- 
ing card of characters and the tags of 
objects. These are musical phrases 
used when the character or object is 
mentioned or thought of. This sys- 
tem makes program music as definite 
as a musical picture can be. The other 
method of writing program music is 
somewhat the thing Mendelssohn did 
in his Hebrides Overture. This gives 
the effect on the mind of the com- 

poser upon beholding Fin- 
gal’s Cave in Scotland. It 
is what might be called the 
psychological approach to 
program music, and brings 
it a shade nearer absolute 
music. 

The Impressionist School 
is responsible for some amaz- 
ingly beautiful and_ pure 
music of this kind. For ex- 
ample, Ravel’s Le Tombeau 
of Couperin, a suite for or- 
chestra on old dance forms. 
Here Ravel gives his feeling 
for the master’s works, not 
in concrete picture, but the 
effect on his own being. 
Then, there is Ravel’s 
Mother Goose Suite, and 
other interesting impression- 





istic works; Debussy’s Gold 
Fish shows the effect on his 





which tells a definite story, 





about artist life. 

Then there is another 
type of music which is 
neither program nor abso- 
lute, for it gives you a key 
to its meaning only by its 











imagination of graceful fish 
gliding about in an irides- 
cent glass bowl; his En- 








gulfed Cathedral is‘ another, 
and his humorous Homage 
to S. Pickwick, Esq., 
P.P.M.D.C., shows that fun 
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fun need not be entirely excluded! 

It is only natural for great and less 
great composers to put their concrete, 
as well as their mental and spiritual, 
experiences into tonal pictures. There- 
fore, we find program music an early 
growth in the history of music. We 
may blame or praise Claudio Monte- 
verde (1567-1643) for inventing the 
tremolo on the violin, for this device 
pictures anxiety, fear, excitement, ap- 
prehension, and the like. As soon as 
instruments, and the art of playing 
them, developed, men _ transmitted 
their deeper and lighter experiences 
to music. This we see in music as 
early as Jacques Clement Jannequin 
(c. 1475-1558) writing The Battle of 
Marignan. Naturally, to us this bat- 
tle would hardly be a skirmish, for 
the instruments of his day were too 
primitive to be very dramatic. He 
also wrote a piece called The Car- 
man’s Whistle. Another early piece 
of program music was the Bible So- 
natas of Johann Kuhnau (1660-1722) ; 
Daquin’s Cuckoo, etc. 

The first most important and most 
illustrious writers of program music 
were Franz Liszt (1811-1886) and 
Hector Berlioz (1803-1869). Liszt 
was the more imaginative, while Ber- 
lioz, as suggested above, was the more 
concrete. Liszt, in such works as Les 
Préludes, writes of life and death, but 
you hear no death marches, nor tri- 
umphant processions, although you do 
hear triumph, sadness, and the moods 
engendered in the history of men. 
Berlioz desired to be so concrete in his 
tonal painting that he invented néw 
methods of using instruments. He 
stuffed the bells of brasses; he struck 
the cymbals with sticks, tipped drum- 
sticks, and when he wanted to make a 
noise, made such a din that once a 
man was taken in a fit, out of the 
audience, the noise was so terrific. 
Berlioz was proud of this! He 
boasted of it! Daniel Gregory Mason 
says of Berlioz, “. . . he opened the 
way for Liszt and the modern pro- 
gram composers.” 

Who are some of the great modern 
program music composers? Let us 
go into the 19th century and cite 
Richard Strauss first. He has given 
us tone poems of great beauty and 
power, for instance, Don Quizote, 
the story of the quest of the Don, in 
its pathos, humor and triumphs. In 
this, you hear the voice of Dulcina, his 
Lady Fair; the funny voice of Sancho 
Panza; you can fairly see the Wind- 
mill Battle, and hear the bleating 
sheep and the other encounters, as 
Don Quixote goes on his way. Til 
Eulenspeigel is the story of the imp- 
ish charlatan who goes on with his 
pranks until the gallows “get” him, 
and even at his death, he is unrepen- 
tant. This is probably the most hu- 
morous piece of music on record. The 


Hero’s Life tells of the ups and downs 
of a hero as he goes through life; 
you can hear the critics, the flatterers, 
the hero’s love story, and other details. 
Don Juan tells the story of this in- 
veterate lover in engrossing detail. 
Among the others is his Domestic 
Symphony, where the tonal painting 
of family life is so definite that you 
even hear the cry of the baby!’ To 
my mind, Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
and Death and Transfiguration, two 
tone poems that could well stand 
alone, without any program, because 
of their beauty and profundity of the 
music itself, are among his finest. 

This brings me to the point of con- 
sidering how you can judge the worth 
of program music. I think a good 
method of judging it is to listen to it 
without the program, or story, which 
it is meant to represent. (At concerts 
this program is usually given to the 
listeners.) If the music is of so beau- 
tiful a calibre that it holds your in- 
terest as music, apart from the story, 
it has fulfilled its function as music, 
which it must needs do, if it is valu- 
able and is to live. 

But, despite the fact of the value of 
the best in program music, and what 
it has done for art, absolute music, 
which is free, yet under the composer’s 
control, will always be considered the 
higher art. Absolute music is not held 
down to descriptions which, after all, 
are in music indefinite substitutes for 
things or experiences themselves, even 
in the best hands. Therefore, the 
province of the greatest music seems, 
to me, to be the profound searchings 
of the soul, of the imagination, and of 
the mind, which are not bound by 
things, passing events, human beings, 
or reproduced noises. ; 

Chopin never named his works. 
They are only headed by type names 
—Nocturnes, Waltzes,  Préludes, 
Etudes, and so on. Schumann, on the 
other hand, has given us Carnival, 
Les Papillions, The Happy Farmer, 
as well as his symphonies and con- 
certos. Frances Couperin, with the 
composers of his day (1668-1733), 
wrote pieces called Ordres for the 
clavecin, with such names as The En- 
chantress, and the Little Wind Mills. 

Romain Rolland, the great French 
writer and critic, has said a very sane 
thing about program music and abso- 
lute music: “Do not let us say Music 
can... or Music cannot express such 
and such a thing. Let us say, rather, 
If Genius pleases, everything is pos- 
sible... .” 

Whether we think music telling a 
story is better or inferior to music 
that does not, it must be remembered 
that program music has formed a link 
between music and literature. For ex- 
ample, Strauss’ Don Juan, and Don 
Quizote, are from the literature of 
great days; Thus Spake Zarathustra 
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from the works of Nietzsche; Dukas’ 
The Peri, is from the ancient Persian 
legend; Romeo and Juliet of Tschai- 
kovsky and of Berlioz, from Shakes- 
peare. This list could fill pages and 
pages, showing how program music 
has brought literature and music to- 
gether. Watch for it and concert pro- 
grams will become more interesting. 

In closing, I will give you a few 
other composers (past and present) 
of program musi¢ and their works, so 
that you ean be on the lookout for 
them during your coming musical 
feasts, in which you will see program 
music delve in poetry, fiction, paint- 
ing, history, and legend. 


Some Program Composers and Their 
Music 


Arthur Honegger, Pacific, 231 (about a 
locomotive; Tschaikovsky, The Tempest, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet (all from 
Shakespeare); Rachmaninoff, Jsle of 
Death (suggested by Boecklin’s picture of 
that name); Chabrier, Espafia (a phan- 
tasy on Spanish tunes); Debussy, Aprés 
midi d’une Faun (inspired by a poem of 
Lamartine), La Mer (The Sea), Les 
Nuages (The Clouds); Ravel, Mother 
Goose Suite, Jeu D’eau (Water Play); 
Ernest Schelling, Victory Ball (on Alfred 
Noyes’ poem, showing upon the return of 
the dead soldiers after the war, their dis- 
gust at the trivial habits of those profiting 
by their deaths; N. Tcherepnin, Three 
Pieces for Orchestra, After a Tale by 
Edgar Allan Poe; In the Room of the 
Ebony Clock, A Revel, Fate—The Spec- 
tre—The Final Struggle—The Chimes of 
Death; Kurt Weill, Lindberg’s Flight; 
Henry Hadley, The Culprit Fay; César 
Franck, The Accursed Hunter; Les 
Eolides, Psyche; Franz Liszt, Mazzeppa, 
Tasso, Les Pelerinages; Hector Berlioz, 
The Damnation of Faust (in orchestral 
form without the verbal text); Philip 
James, Station WGBZX (a picture in 
symphonic suite style of a radio station). 








Can You Take It? 


(Concluded from page 7) 


persist through every discouragement 
until their work is welcomed in the 
printed word have an enviable posi- 
tion: the world of the best receives 
them with a warming, unquestioning 
welcome; their path is made easier as 
the titles slowly mount in number; 
and the joy of meeting everywhere 
those who have taken him into their 
minds, who have let his thought and 
feeling become a cherished part of 
their lives, this is the supreme achieve- 
ment, though it come late and long de- 
ferred, worth every bitter hour of 
struggle, every bleak disappointment. 

All this, remember, is only for the 
winners of a thousand-to-one shot. In 
spite of the possible failure, are you 
game to try for it? Can you stand 
the rejections and other seeming evi- 
dences of unworthiness? Before the 
reward comes, one must face a tough, 
punishing grind. Those who get it 
are those who can take it. 
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As Oné Reader to 


Another 
By May Lamberton Becker 


OMEONE asks me for some new sea- 
S stories, very thrilling, for boys whu 
have read all the standard ones. For- 
tunately there are two fine ones this very 
month: John Masefield’s The Taking of the 
Gry (Maemillan), and James Norman 
Hall’s The Tale of a Shipwreck (Hough- 
ton). Masefield is an old sailor, as every- 
one knows; he is also a master of thrills— 
did you read Sard Harker? This new novel 
js a furiously exciting episode in a re- 
bellion on the Spanish Main. Mr. Hall’s 
book is another in the series concerned 
with Mutiny on the Bounty; this time, 
however, it is his own personal adventure. 
He sailed from his home in Tahiti in 
1933 and was shipwrecked on Pitcairn 
Island; from that experience grew this 
extraordinary account of the island itself 
and its history. The real sequel, Pitcairn’s 
Island, is now running in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Maria Paluna, by Blair Niles (Long- 
mans), came out too late in the season 
for me to call your attention to it in the 
Spring, but it should not be left out of 
consideration by anyone forming a his- 
torical fiction library of America. It goes 
back to pre-Christian, pre-Conquest days 
in Guatemala, and lasts long enough to 
cover the process of Christianizing and 
Spanish conquest. The Indian girl who 
gives her name to the title must be true, 
in the deeper sense, to Indian nature and 
psychology, for no less an authority than 
my dear friend, the late Mary Austin, 
found her so. I have never been in Cen- 
tral America (though after I read this 
I felt as if I had) but Frederick Houk 
Law, of Stuyvesant High School, has ex- 
plored these very ruins and knows these 
people and their past, and he says the 
book is intensely true. 

You recall the striking success of “Air- 
craftsman Shaw’s” modern translation of 
Homer’s The Odyssey, a short time ago, 
when we had the unusual experience of 
seeing a book a couple of thousand years 
old high up on the best-seller lists? The 
cheapest edition then cost $3.50; a new 
edition has just appeared that wil! es- 
pecially interest school libraries, for it 
costs very much less (Oxford). Start 
reading this book and see if you can 
stop before something else stops you. 


Library Helps 

There is a useful study-work book for 
high school freshmen and sophomores to 
use in connection with the library: The 
Library Manual, by Marie A. Toser, 
teacher-librarian of the Milwaukee Univer- 
sity School (Wilson, 70 cents a copy; 35 
cents each for ten or more). It gives the 
essentials of a course in the use of books 
and libraries in ten simple lessons, using 
pupils’ activities and _ interests. The 
laboratory method is used throughout, 
and with it come quiz sheets and a final 
examination paper. Speaking of library 
publications, there is a new supplement, 
the Second Cumulated, to the well-known 
Standard Catalogue for High School 
Libraries issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company: subscribers get it free, others 
pay 75 cents. It lists 176 books of 1933 
and 167 of 1934, which have been selected 
for this purpose both, by the Dewey 
system with annotations and in a dic- 
tionary catalogue. 

I am interested in the number of books 
about finding one’s work among new 
stories for high school libraries this year, 
especially in books for girls. The House 


POETRY 


LI PO rn 


LITTLE over a thou- 
A sand years ago, while 

the ancestors of most 
of us were sunk in the ig- 
norance and brutality of the 
Dark Ages, a Chinese poet, 
Li Po, feasted with his Em- 
peror at the Table of the 
Seven Jewels and read his 
exquisite poems in the Hall 
of Golden Bells. Li Po had 
been born a “cotton-clothed” 
(that is a plain citizen) in 
the western province Szech- 
uan. While still in his teens, 
he retired as a recluse to the 
mofntain of Min in northern 
Szechuan where he tamed 
strange birds and wrote 
verses. Before he was thirty 
he began to travel in China, 
meeting the famous poets of 
his time. When the Emperor 
read a bundle of poems by 
Li Po, he gave the poet his 
imperial patronage, and Li 
Po’s only duties were to 
write occasional poems. 

One day the Emperor, de- 
lighted with the flowers of 
his garden, called for Li Po to compose 
poems capturing their beauty. The poet 
was drunk, but attendants dashed cold 
water over. his face, and gave him a writ- 
ing brush. Gazing upon a pink silk screen, 
Li Po improvised songs which the Em- 
peror accompanied upon a lute of jade. 
Unfortunately he composed a poem which 
displeased one of the Emperor’s favorites; 
thereafter the court was not a happy place 
for him and he departed to travel. This 
greatest poet of China died in 761 A.D. 

Only in recent years has the work of 
Li Po and other Chinese poets been 
familiar to the poetry public in America. 
Excellent translations have been made by 
Witter Bynner, Amy Lowell, Ezra Pound, 
and others. A number of modern poets 
have been influenced by the delicacy, and 
meaningful selection of details we find in 
the translations. 

This brief poem tells of a woman who 
waited long for her lover who failed to 
come although the sky did not threaten 
rain. 





That Jill Built, by Anne Maxon (Dodd), 
will give a girl a good idea of how an 
architect gets a start; Dance of the 
Hours, by Florence Choate and Elizabeth 
Curtis (Harcourt), describes the hard 
work and especial training of the ballet, 
and the energetic life .of students who 
mean to succeed there; The hercine of 
Sally Jo, by Zenobia Bird (Revell), trains 
for a foreign missionary. The Bend in the 
Road, by M. T. Raymond (Longmans) 
is in some respects the most important 
of all these, for it deals with the “first 
job” problem, and the difficulties it de- 
scribes seldom get into books of this 
sort. If you want good exotic atmosphere 
in a travel novel, there is Adele De 
Leeuw’s Island Adventure (Macmillan), 
which takes place on the island of Bali; 
the heroine is the same Dutch girl who 
went to Java in her Rika. 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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An early Chinese painting of Li Po. 


A Sigh from a Staircase of Jade 


Her jade-white staircase is cold with 
dew; 

Her silk soles are wet, she lingered 
there so long... 

Behind her closed casement, why is 
she still waiting, 

Watching through its crystal pane the 
glow of the autumn moon? 


Absence from home and parting from 
friends are subjects for many pensive 
moods. 


In the Quiet Night 


So —_ a gleam on the foot of my 
red— 

Could there have been a frost already? 

Lifting myself to look, I found that it 
was moonlight. 

Sinking back again, I thought suddenly 
of home. 


A Farewell to a Friend 


With a blue line of mountains north 
of the wall, 

And east of the city a white curve of 
water, 

Here you 
away 

Like a loosened water-plant hundreds 
of miles... 

I shall think of you in a floating cloud; 

So in the sunset think of me. 

... We wave our hands to say good-bye, 

And my horse is neighing again and 
again. 


must leave me and drift 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from The Jade 
Mountain, translated by Witter Bynner, copyright, 
1929, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
publishers. 





Sleet Storm 
(Continued from page 5) 


“Now!” he said, finally. “When I 
shout, you are all to push as hard as you 
can. Every bit of added effort helps! 
But remember to stay on the left side, so 
you can jump out of the way, if it starts 
to skid. If we don’t get out this time—” 
He did not finish the sentence. Let them 
imagine what would happen if they didn’t 
get out this time, he thought savagely. 
Let them imagine themselves walking 
down that lonely road for miles and miles, 
thinking of him, dead, in the river. .. . 
Perhaps on another such night they might 
not be so eager to set out on their futile 
trips! Perhaps they would be willing to 
stay at home, where a sensible human 
being should be. 

He crawled into his seat, noting that 
the list toward the river had increased. 
The motor roared for a moment. Then he 
put the machine in gear and shouted. 

Again the wheels spun. There was a 
faint smell of rubber. He saw that it was 
no good, unless he worked the car into a 
rhythmic rocking. If he did that, on the 
top of the forward push some time, the 
front wheels might catch on the solid 
gravel and pull out. 

But there was a terrible alternative. On 
the back sway, there was nothing between 
him and the river but six inches of loose 
gravel. 

He made the decision. The bus should 
rock! Again he shouted, and fed the gas. 

It swayed backward and forward a mat- 
ter of inches, like a giant cradle pushed 
by careless children to the very limits of 
its rockers, where it teetered momentarily 
hefore swaying sickeningly backwards. 

The gaunt, long-haired man ran for- 
ward to the open window. His face was 
streaked with mud and he gasped for 
breath, showing a very red tongue. “Keep 
it up!” he shouted. “We've almost got 
it. But say! Don’t force it quite so 
much. Take it slow and easy on that back 
rock !” 

Warning him, was he? The poor, blind 
fool! Did the fellow think he didn’t know 
he was hanging over the brink of eter- 
nity? Did he think because he couldn’t 
see it that he couldn’t imagine that frozen 
gravel crumbling under the heavy back 
pressure? 

“Keep to the left and be ready to 
jump!” he said between his teeth. 

The matron, big-eyed, came cautiously 
picking her way across the slippery road. 
“I’m going to push, too,” she announced. 
“I weigh one hundred and eighty pounds, 
and I guess that'll help!” 

Out of the corner of his eye, he watched 
them move over to give her room. The 
red-cheeked girl, not to be outdone, began 
to push on the fender. The depth of the 
swing increased perceptibly. His own 
hands tightened on the wheel; uncon- 
sciously, he, too, was pushing. 

For a wonderful instant, the monster 
trembled on the forward extremity of its 
swing; then, with a gathering of power, 
the wheels caught on the gravel. With 
motor racing, it crawled forward, up the 
grade, slowly, slowly—to the top of the 
hill. 

He shut off the engine and sat there, 
not moving, not even thinking. Behind 
him the passengers were climbing the hill, 


panting, mud-splattered, chattering at 
each other. Stiffly, he got out and stood 
beside the door. 

“It’s ruined my coat,” complained the 
matron. Her white hair was hanging in 
careless locks on the collar of the coat. 
“Absolutely ruined it. And it’s new, too.” 

The fat salesman was last. He climbed 
into the bus and*sank into a seat, gasping 
for breath. His face, in the yellow over- 
head light, was an unhealthy purple, and 
the veins of his eyes showed insignificant 
tracery. But he managed a smile at the 
young. girl, as she sat down across the 
aisle. “Kind of hard work, that,” he said 
apologetically. 

“Gee, yes!” she agreed. “And we're 
going to be just simply two hours late 
getting in! Isn’t it terrible?” 

The driver turned away to conceal the 
spasm of irritation which had printed it- 
self on his face. He went around to the 
back again and set about the business 
of changing the tire. They were alive! 
They were safe. He had kept them safe. 
And now they were complaining about 
their lost rubbers and ruined coats and a 
delay of half an hour. He’d risked his 
life for them, and that was all it amounted 
to: half an hour’s delay. If he had gone 
over that bank in the tomb of a bus, it 
might have saved several hours’ delay, and 
that, to them, would have been real trag- 
edy! But they weren’t in enough of a 
hurry to help him with the tire. Not 
they ! 

He wasn’t complaining; it was his job, 
and he was doing it, while they sat safe 
and snug inside. 

He thought how differently he would 
feel about it if it really amounted to any- 
thing. Suppose he had soldiers with him, 
going into battle! Suppose he had some 
famous doctor, speeding to save life! A 
man could feel, then, that it wasn’t wasted 
effort. It would be vital, important, 
satisfying to know that much depended 
on getting through on time. But he was 
carrying a girl to a dance and a shabby 
man to a sick wife (sick with toothache) 
and an old woman to some party where 
she could show off her new seal coat. 

His bitter thoughts were interrupted by 
the little man in the brown coat, who came 
plodding up the road. But he did not get 
in the bus with the others. He came back 
to the driver and squatted beside him on 
the ice. “Let me help,” he volunteered, 
reaching for the wrench. He grew voluble. 
“That was a pretty ticklish situation!” he 
said. “Believe me, I know it was! The 
river was a good ways down and there 
wasn’t much between us and it but a 
couple of inches of post. And a lot of 
space. And space isn’t so good to lean up 
against!” His arm, tightening bolts, was 
going round and round like a wheel. He 
grinned at the driver companionably. 
“We're getting this job done in short 
order,” he rambled on. “I’m in kind of 
a hurry tonight. Anxious to get there.” 
The grin slowly faded from his wide 
mouth. Staring straight ahead into the 
sleet, he heaved a deep sigh. “I’m sure in 
a hurry to get there,” he muttered again. 

“Thanks for helping,” Colton said 
gruffly, beginning to put away his tools. 
“T guess maybe it saved a couple of min- 
utes for us.” If there was sarcasm in his 
tone, the other did not seem to notice it. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CHINA 


Li Po (see page 11) was only one poet 
in a nation where all the educated people 
wrote poetry. During the dozen centuries 
since Li Po’s time, the feeling for poetry 
has grown so in China that even the un- 
educated write it today. If you want to 
learn more about Chinese literature, we 
recommend the following books and ar- 
ticles: First, Asia has been running a 
series called “Great Chinese Prose,” which 
has been carefully, reverently, and beau- 
tifully translated by Dr. George Margolies 
of the Sorbonne and his collaborator, 
Willard Trask. The articles start with 
the fifth century B.C., and bring. us up 
to the eighth century A.D., or Tang 
dynasty, which is Li Po’s period. The 
first article appeared in the March issue, 
the last in September . . . Liveright has 
just announced a new addition to their 
Black and Gold Library, being an an- 
thology of Chinese and Japanese poetry 
called Lotus and Chrysanthemum. It is 
interesting to know that “the main body 
of Japanese poetry is freely imitative, as 
was nearly all esthetic impulse in that 
country—deriving for the most part di- 
rectly from Chinese sources.” ~. . . China 
(Knopf) by Rene Grousset will tell you 
about Chinese art and civilization . . . 
The other book we want specially to men- 
tion is Travels of a Chinese Poet by 
Florence Ayscough (Houghton Mifflin). 
No less an authority on China than Pearl 
Buck recommends it highly, saying that 
it is the most valuable work on Chinese 
poetry which has yet been accomplished 
by any writer in English. This is the 
second of two volumes on the subject, 
and deals mainly with Tu Fu. 


IRISH 


There’s an invasion by the Irish going 
on. Two Irish authors have come to 
America within the last few weeks, and 
both very welcome. James Stephens 
(Crock of Gold, In the Land of Youth, 
Irish Fairy Tales, Etched in Moonlight, 
etc., etc.) who is having a book on Byron 
sometime this Fall, says he’s here to visit 
a family of Eskimo dogs he knows. Sean 
O’Casey, the playwright (Juno and the 
Paycock, Shadow of a Gunman, The 
Plough and the Stars, The Silver Tassie, 
etc.) is here to see about the production 
of his new play. 


TARKINGTON 


If you haven’t been reading the Little 
Orvie stories in the Satevepost lately, and 
haven’t the back numbers handy, don’t 
worry. Little Orvie will be published in 
book form early in November. (Double- 
day, Doran.) 


BEST SELLERS 


How many of the following best sellers 
have you read: (The list is compiled by 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune) 

So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. (A story of 
the Old and Deep South. (Schol,, Sept... 29th.) 
Dusk at the Grove, by_Samuel Rogers. (Atlantic 

Prize novel about a Rhode Island family.) 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. (A long 

short story, about an English schoolmaster.) 
Lamb in His Bosom, by Caroline Miller. (1934 

Pulitzer Prize novel.) 

Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. 

Captain Nicholas, by Hugh Walpole. (William 
7S Phelps calls this ‘““The most exciting novel 
of Walpole’s career.” 

(Non-Fiction) 

White Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. 

Stars Fell on Alabama, by Carl Carmer. (Prov- 
ing that you don’t have to go to Thibet to ex- 
plore strange territory.) _ ; 

English Journey, by J: B. Priestley. (The New 
orker calls this “Informal, mi lously ob 
servant, socially revealing record.) 

Niiinsky, by Romola Nijinsky. (A strange and 
convincing biography of a genius. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


MOVIE company, a few years 
A ago, paid $15,000 for the title only 

of Havelock Ellis’ The Dance of 
Life. Had you ever stopped to think how 
important titles are in pictures?. A bad 
title can ruin a good film, and vice versa, 
a good title can lure people to a box office 
to see a negligible movie. The title has to 
appeal to people of all sorts and kinds, 
with varying likes and dislikes. It must 
fit easily across the marquee of a theater 
so that the name spells itself out for all 
to see from a good way off. It must be 
brief rather than long, simple rather than 
difficult, concrete rather than abstract, 
composed of very few words, so that “he 
who runs may read.” And above all it 
must have that magic thing—box office 
appeal. With the exception of The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse (which was 
made way back in the Dark Ages before 
most of you were born, but at that you’ve 
probably heard of. it), every picture, silent 
or sound, that has grossed over a million 
dollars in rentals, has had less than 25 
letters in the title, and most, fewer than 15. 

Many studies of titles and their pre- 
sumable box-office appeal have been made, 
as well as of the persistent use of indi- 
vidual words. The pronoun “I,” as you 
might expect, is most frequent, but not in 
the most successful pictures. The word 
“man” is a close second, or perhaps now 
is running ahead. The word “mother” 
and the equally noble “glory” (probably 
because they’ve been overdone) are con- 
sidered as hoodoos to success, and are, as 
a result, avoided. Names of pictures may 
appear in the form of questions, com- 
mands or statements, but the most popu- 
lar form in the past has been a simple 
name word with or without a modifying 
adjective, as “The Singing Fool,’ which 
made the greatest rental record up to 
date of $5,000,000. 

Sometimes the titles are revealing of the 
nature or content of the production, for 
example, The First World War, a current 
documentary film composed of news-reel 
shots of 1914-1918 or Romance in the 
Rain, another current release of a totally 
different kind, light and amusing. Some- 
times the failure of the public to recog- 
nize allusions or abstract subtlety has 


funny results. For example, there’s the 
case of the parents who took their off- 
spring to see Animal Kingdom, expecting 
something on the Frank Buck order. The 
movie they actually saw was a sophisti- 
cated and well-done drama, with Ann 
Harding in a painter’s smock instead of a 
grass skirt. They couldn’t have been 
sorry they saw it, and the children prob- 
ably went to sleep, anyway. 

Proverbs or quotations from the classics 
are not always understood by the general 
public and may result in confusion. 
More than ten different managers with 
whom I discussed Whom the Gods Destroy 
did not know the ending of the quotation 
and thought the title to be a bad one. Of 
course, too, slang of the present genera- 
tion, such as Blind Date is equally lacking 
in meaning to many adults. 

Names of objects, places, persons, dates 
or events in the story may determine the 
title, according to where the emphasis is 
placed. The Moon Stone, a passably good 
adaptation of Wilkie Collins’ detective 
classic, brought up to date, and The Blue 
Light, a foreign film of superior scenic 
value; Sweden, Land of the Vikings, a 
privately made travelogue in color, out- 
standingly well-done, and one of another 
sort, equally fine, Treasure Island, are ex- 
amples. And the following films worth 
seeing illustrate varied types: The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street, of both persons 
and places; Judge Priest, the less exactly 
named British Agent, and Peck’s Bad 
Boy, of persons; Friday the Thirteenth 
and Age of Innocence, of time; Death on 
the Diamond, of an event; or a fascinat- 
ing short color subject in La Cucaracha. 

Screen adaptations of novels and plays 
usually retain the titles and with them the 
significance to the reading public, but not 
always are these of value to others. One 
More River, for example, has little mean- 
ing to one not acquainted with the Gals- 
worthy novel, but well-known characters 
in fiction and in history usually carry over 
their appeal. What boy would miss The 
Count of Monte Cristo? 

The chief criterion to be used in judg- 
ing titles has to be applied after we have 
seen the pictures, for we demand that they 
be appropriate. Sometimes the meaning 


Titles 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


of the title is not exactly clear even after 
viewing the picture and needs to be 
thought out. We may then decide that its 
very subtlety makes it particularly suit- 
able, especially if it has the element of 
universal usage. Titles of this sort are 
usually figuratively stated. The Cat’s 
Paw, for example, is a much more mean- 
ingful title for Harold Lloyd’s excellent 
comedy than is The Man from Hell-for a 
junior matinee of Western style. Our 
Daily Bread, King Vidor’s latest, suggests 
the theme, providing food for the unem- 
ployed. 

I think that you can see that there is no 
precise formula for successful titles, but 
that they are important. Pictures may 
start under “working titles’ which may 
be changed many times before release. 
The title of Straight Is the Way was 
originally Four Walls. Mae West’s latest 
picture had no less than five different 
titles announced and then recalled, one 
having been nationally advertised. Photo- 
plays ready for release may have names that 
are judged to lack box-office appeal. 
What’s to be done? Change it, of course. 
And if no other plan seems feasible, it is 
likely that another story with a good title 
will be purchased for its name only and 
the new story thrown away. Sometimes 
the name is changed to make it fit a “cycle 
of interest!” If a studio doesn’t like the 
story, staff writers—perhap§ ten—are put 
to work to write stories to fit the title, 
and the best is chosen. 


One Night of Love (Columbia Produc- 
tion; Victor Schertzinger, Director) 

If I could see but one motion picture 
this winter, I should choose One Night 
of Love. It features Grace Moore, Metro- 
politan Opera prima donna, in a story 
that seems to be so truly biographical as 
to require but little acting from the star. 
It combines all the elements of a good 
photoplay: a simple story of ambition and 
love, stage sets of reality, natural com- 
edy contrasts, a well-balanced, capable 
cast, and above all, magnificent music. 

The story is that of an ambitious Ameri- 
can girl who falls in love with the stern 
maestro, who through rigid discipline 
makes her a great singer. First we see 
her in a radio audition chamber, singing 
“One Night of Love,” then we hear it by 
radio in Italy. Next, we view her on a 
baleony of her Italian pension, singing 
“Ah, Fors e Lui’ to the great delight’ of 
her amusing peasant neighbors, who ex- 
press their appreciation with bunches of 
vegetables. Then comes the famous “Sex- 
tette from Lucia,” in which she is aided 
by a cast of recognized artists. This 
proves sufficiently thrilling to charm the 
hard-hearted landlady. “Ciri-Biri-Bim,” 
sung by Mary to pay for her meals, wins 
the attention of the great Monteverdi, 
enacted superbly by Tuliio Carminati. 
“Habanera,” from Carmen, establishes her 
European reputation on the same night 
that she realizes that she is in love with 
her maestro. And as the finale comes 
“One Fine Day” from Madame Butterfly, 
with Pietro Cimini, well-known conduc- 
tor, in the pit of the carefully reproduced 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

(Concluded on page 25) 





Tullio Carminati in a scene from 
One Night of Love. 








OUTH AFRICA is the world’s 

best laboratory in which to 

study racial problems, as I said 

in last week’s article. There 
the white man has imposed himself 
on the black man for over a hundred 
years, and there one can see many 
stages of change in the black man’s 
civilization. From the Union, there- 
fore, one can predict what is likely to 
happen in central Africa. 

On a map of the continent note the 
maze of boundaries and peoples which 
divide Africa politically into forty 
colonies, mandates, protectorates, and 
other sub-divisions. Within each of 
these live a few white men in the 
midst of many black tribes. In 
Uganda alone, even to print the names 
of the distinguishable tribes would 
require several pages. Here are a 
few: Baganda, Bahima, Bunyoro, 
Toro, Batoro, Ancholi, Bakoki, Ba- 
soga, Bavuma, Banabuddu, Bakonjo, 
Baziba, Lendu, Manyema, Bari, La- 
tuka. 


Vast Size: Few People 

The first fact that strikes one is the 
enormous size of the continent and 
the sparseness of population. Here 
is the world’s second largest conti- 
nent (12,170,000 square miles) with 
the smallest continental population— 
130,000,000. (This is an estimate, of 
course, for censuses are not taken in 
most districts.) Although three times 
as large as Europe, Africa has barely 
one-fourth as many people. Taking 
the continent as a whole, there are 
only four persons to the square 
kilometre. 

Because of enormous deserts, vast 
arid plateaus, rugged mountain terri- 
tories and dense jungles, the popula- 








Lunch time in the Wesselton Compound, 
(a large diamond mine) Orange Free 
State. Note the variety of costumes. The 
roof of typical long rows of galvanized 
iron barracks in which the miners live 
can be seen behind the group of workers 
around one of the mud-mounds on which 
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‘White and Black 


How Will the European 
Answer This “Native Question?” 
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A study in mixtures of European and na- 
tive influences. A straw hat on mud- 
plastered hair—and bracelets. 


tion, sparse as it is, is not scattered 
evenly over the continent. There are 
fairly large populations around most 
of the coastal fringe, but nearly two- 
thirds of the people (80,000,000) live 
in the central third of the territory; 
that is, in the region about the equator 
between the Niger River in the north 
and the Zambesi in the south. There 
are areas, as in the valley of the Nile 
in Egypt, with as many as four hun- 
dred persons to the square kilometre. 
But even in the forests of the Congo, 
population averages not more than 1 
to 1.5 per square kilometre. Think 
first, then, of a huge continent which, 
although it could be made to support 
a billion people, actually has only 
one-eighth that number. Against this 
situation think of the over-population 
of China, India, Japan, and the great 
industrial countries of the earth. 
Sooner or later, many of these peo- 
ples will look toward Africa as a pos- 
sible place of settlement. Indeed, 
more than 100,000 Indians have emi- 
grated to East Africa since 1914. 


Two Central Questions 

There are many difficult questions 
to be answered about the impact of 
races on one another in Africa, but 
two are of supreme importance: 


1. Who will come to control Africa in 
our century—the white man or the black 
man? 

2. Which kind of civilization will pre- 
dominate, the European (white) or the 
native African (black) ? 

Many volumes are being written in 
our day to answer these questions, 
and they present widely different an- 
swers. Naturally those white men or 
black men who have stakes in Africa 
(either the white or the native leaders 
in South Africa, for example) find it 
difficult to treat the problems in an 
unbiased way. But in recent years 
many scientifically-minded students 
have gone there to investigate condi- 
tions and have produced books and 
reports. I have studied these care- 
fully*, and have interviewed some of 
the authors personally. On eur two 
central questions, there is fairly gen- 
eral agreement among them. The an- 
swers they give run along these lines. 


1. Will White or Black 
Predominate? 

For the next generation or two at 
least, and for centuries unless some 
gigantic migration of other races into 
Africa takes place, it will remain the 
black man’s continent. At present 


*For example, the reports of Westermann, Ma- 
linowski and their associates in the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures; 
Rheinnalt Jones and his Institute of Race Rela- 
tions; various Native Commissioners, Directors of 
Education and mission leaders in Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Rhodesia, and the Union. 
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there are only 3,000,000 white 
people (mostly Europeans) liv- 
ing in the midst of about 130,- 
000,000 “black” men; nearly 
2,000,000 of these whites are 
in the Union of South Africa. 
The other million are scattered 
in the general proportion of one 
white to a hundred blacks throughout 
the continent. Furthermore, the 
whites now established in Africa are 
not encouraging further white immi- 
gration. The history of population 
growth in industrial countries leaves 
little room for doubt that the popula- 
tion of Africa will remain predomi- 
nantly dark-skinned. 

Negro and Bantu. I say “dark- 
skinned” advisedly because the natives 
of Africa cannot all be classed as 
“blacks” or “Negroes.” In fact, only 


about half of them—the sixty to sev- 
enty millions who live in the western 
part of the continent—are Negroes. 


Draw a line north and south along 
the western boundary of Egypt, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Rhodesia, 
and the Transvaal, and you will have 
distinguished very roughly the 
Negroes from the “Bantus,” who live 
in the eastern half. 

Although the population represents 
today a bewildering mixture of an- 
cestry, two main racial types contrib- 
uted to it—(1) native Negroes with a 
background of residence in Africa 
stretching back no one can estimate 
how many thousands of years; (2) 
Hamitic peoples living some thousands 
of years ago in the general region of 
the Near East who were probably 
closely related to the whites of Eu- 
rope. The latter came into Africa 
during the past several thousand years 
and worked their way southward 
along three routes: (1) the northern 
coast; (2) around the Sahara and into 
the West African forests; (3) down 
the highlands of East Africa to 
South Africa. The mixture of 
these Near East invaders with the na- 
tive African peoples produced the 
dark-skinned types called “Bantu.” 
They are physically different from 
the Negroes of the West Coast, tend- 
ing to have somewhat lighter colored 
skins, sharper features, thinner lips 
and noses. Most of those (perhaps 
50,000,000 or more in the Sudan, 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, the 
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Rhodesias, the Union, and other re- 
gions) under British rule or protecto- 
rate today are of this type. The 
term “Bantu” applied originally to 
the language spoken by these peoples 
but today is also used to distinguish 
their general racial make-up from 
that of native Negroes. (Let us not 
forget that our American colored peo- 
ple are descended chiefly from Ne- 
groes who lived on the West African 
coast and were sold into slavery in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). 

There can be no doubt that the in- 
vading peoples from the Near East 
were superior culturally to the native 
Negroes,.for in general they subdued 
the latter and built up much more 
highly organized forms of civilization. 
For example, there existed in Uganda 
more than four hundred years ago -a 
kingdom of three million people called 
the Baganda, with an elaborate gov- 
ernmental organization, armies, de- 
veloped communities, settled agricul- 
ture and handicraft, and a system of 
money exchange. Far to the south 
much the same type of thing was 
brought about a century or more ago 
by Chaka and other paramount chiefs 
of the Zulus. ; 


Coming back to our first question, 
then, the answer of the scientific stu- 
dents is clear; in all likelihood Africa 
in the future will be the home of the 
dark-skinned man. The Negro and 
the Bantu will populate it, not the 
white man. Moreover, it seems that 
it is only a question of time before 
they will control it politically. But 
when that will happen and what types 
of men will be the leaders no one can 
predict. Today, of course, the white 
man controls most of the continent. 
He explored it and conquered it by 
military force after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The Belgians 
took the Belgian Congo and the 
Portuguese and Germans took large 
areas on both west and east coasts; 
the French seized the northern third 
of the continent, and the British most 
of the eastern half. With the defeat 


of the Germans in the World War, 
their African possessions came under 
the control of Britain and Portugal. 

We need not rehearse the terrible 
brutality by which the armies of the 
white Europeans subdued the tribes 
and with a tiny organization of ad- 
ministrators and a mere corporal’s 
guard of soldiers continued to keep 
order throughout Africa. Whatever 
may be said of the conquest certain 
results are beneficial, indeed. 

First: Order is being kept among 
the tribes. No serious warfare has 
broken out for a quarter century. 
This is in sharp contrast to the tribal 
raiding, attack and counter-attack, 
even butchery, that had gone on con- 
stantly in all parts of the continent. 
It is the judgment of most students 
that this tribal warfare would break 
out almost immediately if the white 
man’s political control was with- 
drawn. (Intelligent blacks reply, of 
course—and with truth on their side 
—that their warfare is no worse than 
the mass-murder of the modern white 
man’s wars!) 

Second: Roads and railroads are 
being built, other means of communi- 
cation established, and trade de- 
veloped. One can now ride in a motor 
car over almost any region of Africa. 
This is raising the physical standard 
of living of the natives and in the 
long run will have a good effect. 

Third: Thousands of Europeans 
have been and are now heroically de- 
voting themselves to the improvement 
of the health of the natives, by the 
reduction of such diseases as malaria 
and yellow fever, the improvement of 
water supplies, the introduction of 
modern hospitals and medical service, 
the better breeding and protection of 
animals (such as the monthly “dip- 
ping” of cows), and by the introduc- 
tion of new crops and methods of 
farming. 

Finally, the white man has: defi- 
nitely begun to give the native a mod- 
ern education of reading, writing, 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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“Invisible Government” 


in American Cities 
I. How Political Machines Wor 
By HARRISON THOMAS 


Chairman, Department of History and Economics, 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


HE United States is rapidly 
becoming a nation of cities. In 
1930, 56 per cent of the popu- 
lation lived in cities; in 1900 
the percentage was 40; in 1790 it 
was 3.3. In 1790 there were but six 
cities in the country with a popula- 
tion of 8,000 or over; in 1930 there 
were 1208 such cities. Although the 
activities of the national and state 
governments are growing rapidly, and 
their affairs usually receive more at- 
tention in the newspapers, it is still 
local government which primarily pro- 
tects our lives, our health, and our 
property, which supplies us with edu- 
cation, recreation, and the public ser- 
vices. For most of us, then, the 
goodness or badness of government in 
the United States stands or falls upon 
the quality of city government. Are 
our municipal governments, on the 
whole, efficient and honest? Are we 
getting our money’s worth out of the 
billions they spend every year? 

When James Bryce in 1893 wrote 
his American Commonwealth, the first 
great scholarly study of our political 
system, he declared that the govern- 
ment of American cities was the worst 
failure of democracy. A decade later 
Lincoln Steffens, in his career as a 
“muckraker” for McClure’s Magazine, 
found evidence which more than sub- 
stantiated Bryce’s charge and proved 
that it was still true. As a newspaper 
reporter, Steffens had gained a first- 
hand knowledge of the government of 
New York City and had been appalled 
by the incompetence and corruption 
that existed. When he came to inves- 
tigate other cities, he found that New 
York was typical rather than unique. 
New York was larger, and so the graft 
and waste were greater, but the same 
pattern of corruption, the same alli- 
ance between police and criminals, 
between politicians and privileged 
business, existed in St. Louis, in Chi- 
cago, in Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Boston. 
Even New England villages, where 
the population was almost entirely of 
native American stock, showed, on a 
small scale, the same corrupt system, 
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disproving the theory which had been 
widely spread that city misgovern- 
ment was due to large numbers of 
foreign-born in congested city popu- 
lations. 

But all this was nearly thirty years 
ago. How about city government to- 
day? In recent years men and women 
all over the country, aroused by bad 
conditions, have organized to work for 
reform. They have joined citizens’ 
unions, good government leagues, 
honest ballot associations; they have 
supported bureaus of municipal re- 
search and civil service reform associa- 
tions. The National Municipal League 
has coordinated and aided these ef- 
forts at reform and acted as a clearing 
house for information. Two monthly 
magazines with nation-wide circula- 
tion are devoted to the effort to reform 
city government—The National Mu- 
nicipal Review and The American 
City. These organizations have un- 
doubtedly accomplished a great deal 
of good. Many city governments have 
been swept clean of grafters and had 
their charters revised to make better 
government more easy to maintain. 
The city manager plan of government 
has been adopted in 461 cities, with 
gratifying results. 


Have Our Cities Improved? 


In spite of these encouraging 
changes, a candid observer must admit 
that in many American cities, proba- 
bly in a majority of them, conditions 
are not basically better than they were 
when Bryce and Steffens described 
them. Conditions are different, old 
forms of graft have died out but new 
ones have risen, methods of political 
trickery have become less crude but 
more subtle. Some of these cities 
have never reformed, many others 
have had reform administrations for 
a short period but have gone back un- 
der the control of the old gang. 

The reasons for the failure of re- 
form administrations to keep them- 
selves in power are many: disputes 
among the reformers themselves, lack 
of experience in handling complex 
city problems, disappointment of 
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groups who expect the impossible. We 
must remember that the government 
of a modern city with its multiplying 
needs is a huge and difficult task; that 
reformers are often handicapped by 
antiquated forms of- government and 
debts piled up by previous administra- 
tions; that the political and business 
groups who want special favors are 
numerous, experienced, well organized, 
and continually on the job. The main 
reason, however, for the failure of re- 
form administrations is the indiffer- 
ence of the voters who want good gov- 
ernment but who are too busy or too 
lazy to give the time and attention 
which good government requires. They 
can be periodically roused by sensa- 
tional scandals to “turn the rascals 
out,” but they lose interest in the 
prosaic details which constitute good 
government, and by their failure to 
vote, or by voting for fake reformers, 
let the predatory interests get back 
into power. 

The obvious source of bad city gov- 
ernment has been and still is the con- 
trol of city affairs by political 
machines. A political party is a 
group of people who have similar 
ideas about what the government 
should do and who organize to elect 
candidates who will put their ideas 
into practice. It is difficult to see 
how democratic government could be 
carried on in any large community 
without some sort of grouping of 
voters around political and economic 
issues. The trouble is that parties, 
instead of being merely means to an 
end, tend to become ends in them- 
selves. To the professional politicians, 
the men who make their living out of 
politics and do the routine work of 
the organization, the important thing 
is to keep the party in power for the 
sake of the office itself. 

Each of the two great parties, 
Democratic and Republican, is really 
a coalition of state parties. Each has 
a national committee composed of 
representatives from each state, but 
the national committees function 
mainly only in the presidential elec- 
tions. Each state has a committee 
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made up of representatives of the 
counties and cities, each county or 
city has a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of ward committees, each 
ward or district has a committee of 
its own, sometimes elected by the 
party voters, sometimes appointed. 
Names of districts and other details 
vary from state to state, but in general 
each state organization is controlled 
by a hierarchy of committees. Domi- 
nating most of these is a leader or 
boss. Often he is chairman of the 
committee, but sometimes he acts 
through a dummy chairman, that is, a 
respectable figurehead who takes 
erders from the boss. 


Building from the Ground Up 


To understand how these bosses get 
their power and how great their power 
is, we shall have to start at the bottom 
with the smallest but most essential 
unit of political organization—the 
election district or precinct. The 
average precinct contains about 600 
voters. Each has a captain or precinct 
leader; they are the non-commissioned 
oficers of the army of the machine. 
It is the captain’s job to carry his pre- 
cinct in the elections and especially in 
the party primaries where candidates 
for office are nominated. As a matter 
of fact, carrying the primaries is more 
important for the captain than win- 
ning the general election. The elec- 
tion may be decided by questions over 
which he has no control, but unless he 
can carry the primaries he is of no 
use to the party organization. 

Of the. 600 eligible voters in a pre- 
cinct, from thirty to sixty per cent 
never take the trouble to vote at all, 
except in presidential elections. Thus 
the leader’s task is immediately sim- 
plified. Of the remainder, perhaps 
net more than 200 voters support the 
dominant party, with the rest scatter- 
ing. A majority of these, say from 
70 to 100 votes, is usually all that is 
necessary to control the party pri- 
mary. 

The votes that the captain needs 
come first of all from his own rela- 
tives of both sexes. Secondly, the 
owner of the building from whom the 
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polling place is rented, the election 
clerks and inspectors, the runners or 
messengers hired to get out the vote on 
election and primary days, all vote as 
the captain tells them, and so do their 
families. He hires the runners out of 
party funds passed down to him from 
above, and he really designates the 
polling place and the election officials, 
although these are paid by the state 
and nominally appointed by the party 
committee. Thirdly, there are proba- 
bly several voters in the district who 
hold some city job which the captain 
has helped them to get. The police- 
men, firemen, street-cleaners, and 
clerks in city offices can usually be de- 
pended upon to vote “regular.” It is 
a poor leader who cannot, from all 
these sources, corral a sizable nucleus 
of voters who will “stand hitched.” 


Charity Is Good Politics 


Finally there are a group of voters 
whom the captain can control by do- 
ing favors of various sorts. The size 
of this last group shows the real 
strength of the captain. To build it 
up he acts as errand boy and good fel- 
low for the entire district. He knows 
everybody in the district, whether 
they know him or not. He knows not 
only how they vote but what church 
they attend, what clubs or lodges they 
belong to, and who are their friends. 
He concentrates, of course, on the en- 
rolled ‘voters of his own party, but 
he does favors for anyone whom he 
thinks he can influence. When a new 
family moves into the district the cap- 
tain is on the job to see if they need 
help to get their gas or water turned 
on. When a baseball crashes through 
a window, the captain intercedes for 


the boy’s family with the policeman or , 


the magistrate. The captain knows 
the ropes at city hall, and he gets 
things such as birth certificates, work- 
ing papers, building permits, unem- 
ployment relief, hospital or clinical 
care, for people who don’t know how 
to get them themselves or who don’t 
want to take the trouble. The captain 
is able to get jobs for many of his 
neighbors, minor places in the city 
service, or with public utility com- 


On Election Day in an average big city district, one out of every five voters (shaded in 


diagram) who line up at the polling place is (a) a relative of the party machine’s 

precinct leader; (b) a clerk, watcher, or runner hired by the party; (c) a poiiceman, 

dog-catcher, or other city job-holder. Together with their friends and dependents and 

others for whom the boss has done favors, they constitute a small army of “thick-and- 
thin” votes—enough to carry the majority of elections for the machine. 


a, 
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panies or contractors who want to 
keep in the good graces of the organi- 
zation. Besides the many favors that 
the captain can do himself, he acts as 
a gé-between for the people of his 
precinct with the leader on requests 
for more important jobs, or for inter- 
cession with the courts. Much of the 
captain’s work is legitimate and help- 
ful; some of it is not; but most of the 
people who accept favors from him 
are glad to vote as he suggests on 
primary and election days. 

Precinct captains receive no pay 
for their work, that is, no direct pay. 
Why then do they spend so much time 
and energy on it? Partly because they 
like the power that goes with it. The 
captain is a “big shot” among his 
friends. He is in contact with the 
district boss, he knows what is going 
on, he is in a position to do favors, 
and he likes to do them. Doubtless, 
too, there are some captains who work 
for their party because of loyalty to 
its principles. No party, however 
noble its purpose, can get far unless 
there are people willing to do the or- 
ganization drudgery. Most captains, 
however, have more tangible reasons 
for their activity than these. Often 
the captain holds some job in the city, 
state or federal service—as clerk, or 
inspector, or foreman—which he re- 
ceived as a reward for his political 
activity. Sometimes he is a young 
lawyer anxious to get ahead in poli- 
tics. Sometimes he runs a small store 
and finds that political work brings 
him customers. The captain also 
handles party funds, which are passed 
out to him by the district boss at elec- 
tion time to help him carry his pre- 
cinct. The amount depends upon the 
condition of the party treasury and 
how hard a precinct it is to carry. 
This money is spent for runners to 
get voters out, for hiring automobiles, 
for buying meals and drinks for party 
workers. While vote-buying is not so 
prevalent as it formerly was, it is still 
done, and in many distriets in close 
elections some of the money goes for 
buying votes. The captain usually 
has to make no accounting of what 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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Federal Housing 
By Kenneth M. Gould 


HE special Housing Number of 

Scholastic (May 12, 1934) contained 

a comprehensive analysis of what is 
the matter with American housing today 
and some suggestions for its improvement. 
Among other features there was an article 
by Robert D. Kohn, director of the Hous- 
ing Division of the Public Works Admin- 
istration, which outlined plans of the PWA 
for large-scale, low-cost housing projects 
for great masses of American citizens. In 
his special message to Congress on May 
14, President Roosevelt said: “Many of 
our homes are in decadent condition and 
not fit for human habitation.” He might 
have backed up this assertion with copper- 
riveted facts from any number of reliable 
sources which prove that the United States, 
in grappling with the housing problem, is 
the most backward of all civilized nations. 
As for instance: that less than 50 per cent 
of the homes in America measure up to 
minimum standards of health and decency 
(no electricity, no central heating, no 
bathtub, no inside running water or water- 
closet, inadequate sunlight and _ ventila- 
tion); that only 25,000 houses were built 
in the U. S. in 1933, as against an average 
of 388,000 annually from 1921 to 1929; 
and that conservative estimates indicate 
a present housing shortage of 5,000,000 
habitable houses and apartments. 

Since May a sharp change has come over 
the Government’s housing program. Under 
Director Kohn’s enthusiastic guidance, 
great impetus had been given to plans for 
low-cost housing to be built by limited- 
dividend corporations or municipal author- 
ities with PWA loans providing up to 85 
per cent of the cost. In that time, 553 
proposals for such schemes were received 
and examined, most of them from purely 
commercial groups for speculative real 
estate developments without any sense of 
social needs. Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes and his investigators threw out most 
of the survivors because of objections to 
unsound assets of the corporations, high 
prices of land, or alleged extravagance. 
Whereupon Mr. Kohn resigned, and the 
limited-dividend idea was practically aban- 
doned. Only seven are now under way, 
ranging from 50 detached houses in the 
mill town of Alta Vista, Virginia, to the 
$5,000,000 Hillside apartment project in 
New York’s Bronx. Mr. Ickes is a con- 
scientious official, determined that there 
shall be no graft or waste in public works 
under his administration. His zeal, how- 
ever, has had the effect of slowing up and 
obstructing one of the most essential 
movements of the Administration. The 
PWA emphasis has been shifted to federal 
projects in which the Government buys 
the land piecemeal and pays the building 
costs, working with local governments. 

One of the main purposes, of course, 
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of the Government’s housing program was 
to give a substantial boost to the de- 
pressed capital goods and construction in- 
dustries, without whose revival no real 
recovery is possible. When it became ap- 
parent that the PWA plans would fail to 
meet this need in time, the President and 
his advisers drafted new legislation which 
was rushed through Congress toward the 
close of its session in June as the “Na- 
tional Housing Act.” 

The National Housing Act has four com- 
ponent parts: 1. Modernization. 2. Mort- 
gage insurance. 3. Mortgage associations. 
4. Insurance of building and loan associa- 
tions. Under the first head, it aims to 
stimulate repair and remodeling of all 
types of buildings, but particularly homes, 
by insuring loans from private agencies 
up to $2000, at. moderate interest, to be 
paid back in 3 to 5 years. The individual 
home-owner who wants to paint his house, 
add a sleeping porch or a new room, mod- 
ernize his bathroom, install a new heating 
system, or build a garage, can get such 
loans on the security of his own character 
without collateral or endorsers. 

Under the other provisions of the act, 
the new Federal Housing Administration 
will insure mortgages on newly constructed 
houses up to 80 per cent of the value of 
house and lot. The insurance is paid for 
by premiums of 1 per cent per year, in 
addition to the regular interest payments. 
Families already owning mortgaged homes 
and in fear of foreclosure may secure re- 
lief by the Government’s taking over their 
mortgages on easier terms. 

This complicated program for the stab- 
ilization of real estate finance is doubtless 
urgently necessary. The home mortgage 
debt today amounts to 21 billion dollars 
of which half is in default, and is aggra- 
vated by bad financing methods and un- 
ethical loan sharks. The FHA interest 
rates, calculated to amount to 9.7 per cent 
over the amortization period, have been 
criticized as excessive, but are defended 
by its officials as less than commercial 
rates and, in fact, the “lowest-priced in- 
stallment credit in the U. S.” 

The President appointed as Administra- 
tor of the FHA, James A. Moffett, former 
vice president of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Though knowing nothing about 
housing, Moffett is reputed an able exec- 
utive and has been a supporter of the 
New Deal throughout. Jumping into the 
job with vim, he began a publicity cam- 
paign on a scale comparable only to that 
of the early Blue Eagle days. In three 
months housing loans have risen to a 
million dollars daily, with corresponding 
stimulus to business. The FHA hopes by 
its “renovizing” program to put 3,000,000 
men to work in the building trades, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Its plans for new 
construction, however, are as yet only on 
paper. While it may give some lift to 
the building of houses in the middle income 
classes, the hype for low-cost housing for 
the poor has been indcinitely postponed. 
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One of the few magazines which we read 
regularly “from cover to cover” (well, al- 
most) is Current History. As usual, the 
October number is filled with good things. 
Hector C. Bywater, naval correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph, has an 
article on the “Coming Struggle for Sea 
Power” which gives briefly and succinctly 
the history of past naval conferences and 
the issues likely to arise at the conference 
of next year. What Mr. Bywater has to 
say about the policy of the United States 
is particularly interesting. In the same 
issue there is an article by Harold J. 
Laski, the distinguished English scholar, 
on the Fabian Society, that group of 
“intellectuals” which played so important 
a part in the formation of British thought 
before the War. Professor H. Parker 
Willis of Columbia University attacks the 
New Deal from the point of vantage of 
the conservative in an article called “Busi- 
ness on the Dole.” And America’s fore- 
most historian, Charles A. Beard, con- 
tributes his regular summary of the 
month’s developments in the United States. 


It has often been remarked that many 
of our college graduates are not educated 
men and women, but it remained for the 
Carnegie Foundation to measure the truth 
of that assertion. In a careful study of 
the educational institutions of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Foundation discovered that not 
a few college seniors actually knew less 
than their high school brothers! Follow- 
ing the students through their four years, 
investigators found that some applied the 
educational process in reverse, having 
smaller vocabularies, for instance, when 
they were ready for their degrees than 
when they entered college. On this sub- 
ject read John R. Tunis’s entertaining 
article in the September Scribner's. 

* 

With the mid-term elections only a few 
weeks away, the legislative records of the 
Congressmen who are up for re-election 
become of great significance. Collier’s has 
performed a real public service by assem- 
bling those records in a compact pam- 
phlet, called Your Congressman’s Vote on 
the New Deal (Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, 5 cents). Because -it contains 
summaries of more than twenty of the 
principal measures of the 73d Congress, 
the pamphlet will be useful long after 
the elections are over. 

x 

In the second volume, just published, of 
its study of the distribution of income, the 
Brookings Institution takes up the task 
of determining America’s Capacity to 
Consume (Washington, $3). You will re- 
member that in volume one (America’s 
Capacity to Produce) it was stated that 
without any change in our industrial 
equipment we ia 1929 could have produced 
20 per cent more than we did. (Schol., 
Sept. 22, p. 25). Now the study turns to 
the consumption side of the economic 
mechanism, and after a close examination 
of the available figures it comes to the 
following significant conclusions: (1) The 
United States has an almost unlimited ca- 
pacity to consume both basic commodities 
and the “conventional necessities ;” (2) In 
our present stage of economic develop- 
ment it is physically impossible for us to 
“overproduce;” (3) If we are to increase 
consumption, we must also increase pro- 
duction; (4) We cannot materially shorten 
the working. day and still produce the 
quantity of goods and services we should 
like to consume. 
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Roosevelt Answers Critics Via Radio 


N his pleasingly modulated Har- 
vard voice, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt delivered a fortnight 
ago his first “‘fire-side chat with 
the nation” by airwaves since just 
after the adjournment of Congress 
last June. As usual, the principal 
broadcasting stations of the country 
cancelled their regular programs to 
make way for the President’s message, 
which was carried over the radio net- 
works from Maine to California. 
After briefly summarizing the ac- 
complishments of his recovery pro- 
gram as he sees them, the President 
turned to that much-growled-over bone 
of contention, the NRA. Though 
“everybody knows” that “the gains of 
trade and industry . . . have been sub- 
stantial,” he said, “there is no magic 
formula, no economic panacea, which 
could simply revive overnight for 
example the heavy industries. ... We 
count, in the future as in the past, on 
the driving power of individual ini- 
tiative and the incentive of fair private 
profit, strengthened with the accep- 
tance of those obligations to the pub- 
lic interest which rest upon us all.” 
Coming to the question of the reor- 
ganization of the NRA, Mr. Roose- 
velt sketched in broad, sweeping gen- 
eralities the course he expects that 
agency to pursue in the future. The 
period of code-making is over, he ex- 
plained, and for the next few months 
the NRA must prepare “for legisla- 
tion which will determine its perma- 
nent form.” He promised to “watch 
carefully” the working of this new 
machinery for the second phase of 
NRA, modifying it where it needs 
modification and finally making recom- 
mendations to Congress. ...” Reply- 
ing to complaints against the NRA, 
he reminded his hearers that if the 
codes “‘have gone too far in such nfat- 
ters as price fixing and limitation of 


The President at the microphone in his White House study. 


production,” with few exceptions it 
was “the representatives of trade and 
industry” who wrote them. The time 
has come, he said, to reconsider the 
merits of price fixing and restrictions 
on production. 

Next to receive the President’s at- 
tention was the problem of industrial 
relations. “When the business men of 
the country were demanding the right 
to organize themselves adequately to 
promote their legitimate interests; 
when the farmers were demanding 
legislation which would give them op- 
portunities and incentives to organize 
themselves for a common advance, it 
was natural that the workers should 
seek and obtain a statutory declara- 
tion of their constitutional right to or- 
ganize themselves for collective bar- 
gaining as embodied in Section 7-A of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act,” he said. But machinery for the 
adjustment of labor 
disputes set up by the 
Government has _ not 
been used as much as 
it should, and there 
have been many 
strikes. For these both 
employers and workers 
have been to blame, he 
asserted. 

Now, the President 
continued, “it is time 
that we made a clean- 
cut effort to bring 
about that united ac- 
tion of management 
and labor which is one 
of the high purposes of 
the Recovery Act.” To 
this end, he said, he 
would confer’ with 
representatives of both 
industry and labor ‘“‘to 
seek their cooperation 
in establishing what I 
may describe as a 
specific trial period 
of industrial peace.” 
He promised not to 
ask either side to 
renounce perma- 
nently the custom- 
ary weapons of in- 
dustrial warfare, but 
simply to give a fair 
trial to peaceful 
methods of adjust- 
ing their conflicts. 

Mr. Roosevelt 
then turned to deal 
with the critics who 
say that relief and 
public works expen- 
ditures are a waste. 
“To those,” he said, 
“ .,. I answer that 
no country, how- 


ever rich, can afford the waste of its 
human_resources. Demoralization 
caused by vast unemployment is our 
greatest extravagance ... I stand or 
fall by my refusal to accept as a neces- 
sary condition of our future a per- 
manent army of unemployed.” 
Another group of critics to receive 
a Presidential rebuke were those who 
point to England, which they say has 
successfully emerged from depression 
by following a do-nothing policy. He 
pointed out that England abandoned 
the gold standard, reduced the inter- 
est burden on her bonded debt, and 
has had since 1909 many of the forms 
of social security—unemployment in- 
surance, for example—which we in 
America are only just beginning to 
discuss. “It is perhaps not strange,” 
he said, “that the conservative British 
press has told us with pardonable 
irony that much of our New Deal 


Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle ; 
For Industrial Truce! 


program is only an attempt to catch 
up with English reforms. .. .” 
Finally in the President’s speech 
came the twin bogies of “liberty” and 
the Constitution. As his reply to the 
charges that some of the New Deal 
measures are unconstitutional, Mr. 
Roosevelt quoted Chief Justice White, 
who more than 20 years ago decried 
the habit of appealing to the Consti- 
tution to prevent the accomplishment 
of any new social measure. And in 
what was generally interpreted as a 
response to both ex-President Hoover 
and the American Liberty League, the 
President said: “I am not for a re- 
turn to that definition of liberty under 
which for many years a free people 
were being gradually regimented into 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Supreme Court Ovex! Over! 
y 


ez!’’ in- 
toned the crier of the Supreme Court. 
“All persons having business with the 
honorable, the Supreme Court of the 
United States are hereby admonished to 
draw near and give their attention, for 
the Court is now sitting. God have mercy 
on the United States and this Court.” 

Thus began ‘one of the most important 
terms in the Supreme Court’s 142 years. 
For before it adjourns the Court will have 
to decide whether or not some of the 
legislation of the New Deal is consti- 
tutional. 

At the risk of appearing timid, the 
Roosevelt Administration has pursued the 
strategy of keeping test cases away from 
the Supreme Court as long as possible. 
Now the inevitable day of judgment is 
at hand. On the docket of the Court, to 
be decided this term, are five cases in- 
volving Federal New Deal legislation. 
And well on their way to the Supreme 
Court are many other New Deal cases. 

Of the five already on the Court’s 
docket, three involve oil and two gold. 
As Administrator of the oil code (author- 
ized by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act), Secretary Ickes attempted to pre- 
vent oil operators from violating the pro- 
duction quotas he had set. His indictment 
was quashed by the lower court and has 
now come te the Supreme Court for 
decision. The two other oil cases involve 
companies which refused to comply with 
a ruling requiring them to open their 
books to government inspectors and to re- 
port the quantities of oil consumed, re- 
fined or processed on their properties 
daily. 

The two gold cases come from New 
York. One challenges the government’s 
right to suspend gold payments, and the 
other defies the President’s order against 
hoarding gold. 

Among the test cases on their way to 


The new Supreme Court Building, now almost completed. 


the Supreme Court are: an injunction suit ° 


filed by all the great railroads of the 
country in an effort to test the constitu- 
tionality of the Railroad Retirement Act; 
a suit by coal and ice dealers of Alabama 
to kill the T. V. A.; suits challenging the 
constitutionality of the N. R. A. and the 
A. A. A. and a number of cases involving 
Section 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Though it is, of course, impossible to 
say how the Court will decide all these 
cases, there are certain indications of a 
liberal trend in that tribunal. Last term, 
by 5-to-4 decisions, the same nine jus- 
tices upheld the Minnesota Mortgage 
Moratorium and the New York Milk Con- 
trol Act. Though not Federal measures, 
these laws were similar in spirit and mo- 


tive to much of the New Deal. 

When Senator Key Pittman 
Silver Dem., Nev.) and the other 
members of the “silver bloc” in Congress 
were advocating governmental purchase 
of silver last fall, one of their arguments 
was that the move would increase the 
purchasing power of China and so enable 
her to buy more of our goods. Economists 
predicted, on the other hand, that the very 
opposite would happen if the United 
States should begin to buy silver in large 
quantities. On December 22 last Presi- 
dent Roosevelt instructed the Treasury to 
buy newly mined silver at about 50 per 
cent more than the market price. This 
the Treasury has been doing since the first 
of January. 

Since January China’s silver reserves 
have declined by nearly 170 million dol- 
lars (Chinese). Her prices have dropped 
as the value of silver has risen. Since she 
does not pay for her imperts with silver 
but with merchandise, falling prices have 
greatly reduced her ability to import. 
Consequently she has bought less from 
abroad. And internally the process of 


deflation has plunged her industries into 
a severe economic depression. 

Recently China delivered to our State 
Department in Washington a formal pro- 
test against our silver-buying _ policy. 
Unless that policy is stopped, she said, it 
would be necessary for her to take mea- 
sures to protect herself against it. 

In a San Francisco 


A. F of L. auditorium which was 


rocked by earth shocks as they sat listen- 
ing to a speech, delegates of member 
unions gathered early this month for the 
fifty-fourth convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Most of the first 
week of the convention was given over to 
speeches and the introducing of resolu- 
tions. In its annual 
report, submitted on 
the opening day, the 
executive council es- 
timated that the 
members of the af- 
filiated unions to- 
taled 5,000,000, the 
largest in the his- 
tory of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 
Paid-up members 
were calculated at 
2,825,000, a gain of 
698,000 in one year. 
Among its many 
recommendations to the convention, the 
council listed the suggestion that the Fed- 
eration support the 30-hour bill when it 
is reintroduced in the next Congress. 

A similar proposal was made by Presi- 
dent Green in his opening address. “Those 
opposing the 30-hour week offer no other 
remedy,” he said. “I can only repeat the 
challenge I have made before: let them offer 
us something better as a remedy.” Many 
other delegates and some government of- 
ficials, including Secretary Perkins, ad- 
dressed the gathering. 

Resolutions were offered to a total of 
over 200. They embraced such varied 
questions as the creation of one big union 
in place of the many small unions now 
federated in the A. F. of L., a change 
from the principle of craft or “horizon- 
tal” unions to that of “vertical,” indus- 
trial unions, proposals to investigate the 
status of Negroes in the member unions 
and abandonment of the policy of exclud- 
ing @elegates because of their political 
beliefs. 

Of all the resolutions introduced, those 
favoring vertical anions were expected to 
create the most fireworks. Last year the 
Federation successfully sidestepped that 
issue, but with manufacturers organized 
into powerful organizations along indus- 
trial lines many -of this year’s delegates 
feel that the old craft unions are out- 
moded. The so-called “rank and file” and 
“left-wing” groups are especially eager to 
force a change in this respect. It is a 
sure bet that President Green and the 
other conservative, craft-union leaders will 
oppose the move. But many of the 
younger men are determined to fight to 
a finish. 


New York Politics 1» ¢°»- 


ventions 
held respectively at Buffalo and Rochester 
New York State Democrats last month 
renominated Herbert H. Lehman for Gov- 
ernor while Republicans, dominated by 
the Party’s “Old Guard,” selected 4s 
their candidate Robert H. Moses, Com- 
missioner of Parks in the LaGuardia Fu- 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


, In a general strike whose pur- 
Spain pose es frankly Sevebedinnany 
Spanish workers challenged the govern- 
ment last fortnight and from 100 to 150 
were killed in the first two days of fight- 
ing. In the province of Asturias, on the 
Bay of Biscay, the government declared 
martial law. In Catalonia, where there has 
been a strong separatist movement, late 
reports stated that an independent repub- 
lic had been set up. And in many other 
cities, including Madrid, fierce fighting 
raged, with machine guns and even mili- 
tary airplanes being brought into use 
against the strikers’ rifles. 

The cause of the outbreak was a change 
in the Cabinet. Faced with a vote of “no 
confidence” in the Cortes, Premier Ricardo 
Samper resigned early in the week. Presi- 
dent Niceto Zamora then called upon Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, leader of the conservative, 
anti-Socialist “Radical” Party, to form a 
new Cabinet. Lerroux selected three mem- 
bers of the semi-Fascist Catholic Party of 
Gil Robles to fill the Ministries of Justice, 
Agriculture and Labor—three posts most 
dear to Spain’s radical workers. At the 
same time the leader of the “Liberal- 
Democratic” Party, which also participates 
in the new Cabinet, announced a program 
designed to suppress the labor movement. 
Trade unionists, Socialists, Communists, 
and Anarcho-Syndicalists, welded into a 
firm united front, took these moves as a 
threat to their freedom, their liberty and 
their very existence. So they called the 
strike. “The monstrous act of accepting 
the republic’s enemies in the Cabinet is 
treason,” they said. “We therefore sever 
all solidarity with the national regime's 
institutions and we intend to go te the 
limit in defense of the republic.” Like 
the courageous Austrian Socialists, the 
Spanish workers held that they were fight- 
ing to save their country from a Fascist 
coup d’état. 


Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 


Between Belgrade in Yugoslavia and Sofia 
in Bulgaria is a stretch of railroad whose 
weary ties bear daily the weight of the 


Orient Express. After leaving Belgrade, 
the traveler on that famous train crosses 
a broad plain, through which the Morava 
River winds its way north to the Danube. 
After an hour the train begins to climb. 
At Nish, in the mountains, where a branch 
runs down to Salonika and the sea, the 
train leaves the river, and for another hour 
the way is steep and torturous. Just be- 
fore the stop at the border, the struggling 
engine draws its string of cars through a 
pass in the mountains, and Bulgaria is 
suddenly revealed in all its rugged beauty. 
With the majestic range of the Balkan 
Mountains on the left, and the lofty peak 


ALEXANDER 


A group of collective farmers near Moscow, with a Russian woman as spokesman, 
trying to persuade an aged peasant to join their group. 


of Musalla on the right, train and passen- 
gers go singing down the valley to Sofia. 

Just that trip King Alexander and 
Queen Marie of Yugoslavia took late last 
month. They were going to pay a three 
days’ visit to their fellow monarchs, King 
Boris .and Queen Joanna of Bulgaria. 
“Cavaliers of Honor” and cheering peas- 
ants met them as their royal train crossed 
the border, and all along the way to the 
capital crowds gathered to stare and cheer. 

The demonstration of welcome was re- 
markable because for many years Bulgar- 
ians have been wont to spit whenever 
Alexander’s name was mentioned. Bulgaria 
was on the losing side in the War, Yugo- 
slavia (Serbia) on the winning. The Peace 
Conference gave Yugoslavia slices of ter- 
ritory that once belonged to Bulgaria. In 
square miles those slices were not very 
important, but politically they were, for 
they formed a part of the nebulous area 
called Macedonia. Until quite ‘recently 
Bulgarian foreign policy was dictated by 
a determination to regain “Macedonia ir- 
redenta,” and relations with Yugoslavia 
were accordingly bitter. 

But last May the Bulgarian government 
was captured by a group of quasi-Fascists. 
Immediately its foreign policy changed. 
Macedonian “Comitadjis” were arrested, 
and the leader of the Macedonia move- 
ment, Ivan Mihailoff, was driven into exile. 
At the same time, attempts were made to 
patch up relations with Yugoslavia. King 
Boris went to Belgrade, and the two na- 


.tion’s foreign ministers held numerous con- 


versations. King Alexander’s visit to Sofia 
crowns their efforts. 

Back of all this is Germany. Alarmed 
by the rampant nationalism of the Nazis, 
France is doing all she can to unite the 
little countries of Central Europe in an 
alliance against them. Yugoslavia is 
France’s ally. If Germany should attempt 
to seize Austria and a war should break 
out, it would be important for France to 
have Bulgaria on her side. Otherwise Ger- 
many might persuade Bulgaria to attack 
Yugoslavia and draw off the Yugoslav 
troops. That is why France has been mak- 
ing every effort to patch up the differ- 
ence between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 


As if aware of what was going on to 
the southeast, the German Foreign Office 
sent Colonel Fritz von Papen to Hungary 
while Alexander was still at Sofia. In the 
game of diplomacy Germany hopes te 
match France’s every move with one of 
her own. She seems so far to have won 
only Poland to her side. Apparently Hun- 
gary is next on her list. As Italy is co- 
operating with France, and has brought 
her satellites over to the French side, 
Germany’s task of finding allies is not an 
easy one. 


Russia While the rest of the world 


bumps along in the valley of 
depression, with only an occasional gain 
to crow over, Russia is forging ahead. 
Her progress is not always as spectacular 
as Communists might hope, and there are 
sometimes reverses to remind the over- 
zealous that the material with which they 
work is human after all. But in the main 
Russia is getting along. In, the heavy 
industries production so far this year has 
been 28 per cent greater than last. Pig 
iron production increased 51 per cent over 
last year, steel 45 per cent, coal 25, and 
oil 19. Despite these tremendous advances, 
only four categories of industry were up 
to schedule—the detailed production quotas 
of the second year of the Second Five 
Year Plan—at the end of August: ball- 
bearings, coke, tractors, and pig iron. For 
everything else the Russians had set higher 
quotas than they had been able to fulfil. 
But in spite of their failures and short- 
comings, Russians are pleased with what 
they have done. With other countries 
worrying themselves sick about their un- 
employed, Russia has a shortage of labor. 
In contrast to capitalist countries, her 
people have enough purchasing power to 
buy as much as they can produce. Even 
in agriculture they are striving to increase 
production. Indicative of their success is 
the changed attitude toward the kulaks 
(“fists”), those well-to-do peasants whose 
refusal to be “coliectivized” led Stalin 
four years ago to declare them enemies of 
the state. 
In recent instructions governing the 
coming elections to the All-Union Con- 
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gress of Soviets, Russia’s national legisla- 
ture, kulaks’ children who “conscientiously 
perform socially useful labor” were re- 
stored to full rights of citizenship. Kulaks 
themselves were promised citizenship after 
five years’ probation. The instructions 
clearly indicate that the Soviets believe 
they have no further need to fear the 
opposition of this once powerful class. 
Three years ago the kulaks came danger- 
ously near wrecking Russia’s entire pro- 
gram for industrial and agricultural ad- 
vance. Now, tamed and beaten, they are 
begging to be forgiven. Ruthlessly, per- 
haps, but surely, the Soviets are marching 
on. 


On the hill of Buecke- 
Germany burg in Saxony, where 
legend says that the German Duke Widu- 
kind battled with King Charlemagne, 
Adolf Hitler, leader-chancellor of the 
Third Reich, last fortnight spoke to his 
peasant subjects. Like much of what the 
Fuehrer says, his speech was mostly boast- 
ing. To 700,000 gaping people (Nazi 
propaganda bureau figures) he recounted 
the achievements of his “leadership” and 
promised not to rest on his laurels. “In 
the end a hard skull and a strong will 
must conquer,” he said. Though they had 
dutifully shouted “Heil!” as their leader 
made his way to the speaker’s stand, the 
700,000 greeted his speech with but feeble 
applause. 

Bueckeburg is near the ancient city of 
Hameln, and there were those last week 
who saw a peculiar fitness in the leader’s 
choice of locale for his harvest festival. 
In the year 1284 Hameln was infested 
with rats. A legend of the place recounts 
that a Pied Piper appeared and offered, 
for a sum of money, to charm the rodents 
with his music and lead them into the 
River Weser to drown. Just so, say 
cynics, did Adolf Hitler appear to Fritz 
Thyssen, one of Germany’s leading indus- 
trialists, offering for a price to charm the 
workers and peasants and make them 
docile and harmless. Today Thyssen en- 
joys an industrial overlordship unequaled 
in the world, while the workers’ organi- 
zations have been destroyed and the peas- 
ants are still waiting for Hitler to fulfil 
the promises he made to them before he 
came to power. 





New York State Politics 
(Concluded from page 20) 


sion Administration of New York City 
and previously credited with being a lib- 
eral. In their platforms and their nomi- 
nating speeches the Democrats endorsed 
the New Deal and the Republicans at- 
tacked it in both State and nation. 

But in the elections it seems likely that 
the issues will not be so clear. Though 
they defeated W. Kingsland Macy, insur- 
gent young liberal and foe of the power 
trust, for the chairmanship of their state 
committee, electing instead Mr. Melvin C. 
Eaton, rich drug and patent medicine 
manufacturer, the Republicans are trying 
hard to combat the charge that they are 
the tools of the public utilities. Mr. 
Moses has denied that he is the protege 
of the “Old Guard” who represent the 
“predatory interests” in his party. “I 
have no strings on me,” he said. “I mare 
no effort to get the nomination . . . They 
said they regarded me as a good progres- 
sive fellow to fill the bill at the present 
time . . . I made no commitments to any- 
one.” But many people believe that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Mr. Moses has 
been made the agent of reactionary poli- 
ticians who realize that only a liberal 
front can get them the governorship today. 
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. Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


SCOTTSBORO CASE 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has 
denied the application of defense counsel 
for a retrial of the “Scottsboro” Negro 
boys, charged with attacking two white 
women on a southern freight train March 
25, 1931. Though sentenced to execution 
on December 7, the boys were automati- 
cally reprieved when an appeal was taken 
to the United States Supreme Court. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The fifteenth Assembly of the League of: 


Nations closed last month without very 
much to show for its efforts. The inde- 
pendence of Austria, the proposal to gen- 
eralize the ~League’s supervision of min- 
orities (Schol., Oct. 6), peace in the Chaco, 
and the coming plebiscite in the Saar 
(Schol., Sept. 22)—all these problems re- 
main unsettled: More successful was the 
eighty-second session of the Council, also 
recently concluded. Besides admitting 
Russia (Schol., Oct 6) and Afghanistan 
(Schol., Oct. 13) it accepted the applica- 
tion of Ecuador. 


DISARMAMENT 

Hardly had chubby Maxim Litvinoff 
taken his place in the Council of the 
League (Schol., Oct. 6) when he proposed 
that the Assembly request Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, chairman of the Disarmament 
Conference, to wind up the affairs of that 
moribund gathering and submit a report 





President Answers Critics 
(Concluded from page 19) 


the service of the privileged few,” he said. 
“I prefer .... that broader definition .. . 
under which we are moving forward to 
greater freedom, to greater security for 
the average man than he has ever known 
before in the history of America.” 

As is the custom with Roosevelt 
speeches, this one was all things to all 
men. Leaders of both industry and labor 
hailed it as a clear sign that the President 
was on their side, and of 600 messages 
received at the White House only five 
were critical. At the San Francisco con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, President Green endorsed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal for a truce in in- 
dustrial strife. Just before starting for 
the Pacific Coast, where she was scheduled 
to address the A. F. of L., Miss Frances 
Perkins told reporters that “strike truce” 
was a bad name for what the President 
had in mind, because the undertakings 
would be not only voluntary but entirely 
informal. “I am unalterably opposed to 
compulsory arbitration,” she said. “Labor 
cannot be deprived of the right to strike, 
which is the only weapon it has in in- 
dustrial conflict. Management owns the 
tools of production and therefore has 
many weapons.” 

To the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, however, the President’s sugges- 
tion had a different ring. In a statement 
to the press it called for a “truce” which 
would continue present wage and hour 
arrangements for the duration of the de- 
pression. And in the formulation of fu- 
ture legislation it urged that Congress 
follow the model of the British Labor 
Disputes Act, which restricts picketing, 
makes unions responsible for losses caused 
by strikes, and in certain cases outlaws 
strikes altogether.* 


“The National Association of Manufacturers 
(11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.) has published 
the full text and a summary of this act, inable 
on request from its office. 





on its achievements—or lack of them. The 
Russia délegation is said to feel that a 
small, permanent commission could accom- 
plish more useful work than the large, 
unwieldy conference. 


STRIKES 

Having done much to break the recent 
textile strike (Schol., Oct 6), the Georgia 
National Guard proceeded to move on the 
city of Rome, where a 12-weeks-old strike 
of foundry workers was inconveniencing 
the management of the Rome Stove and 
Range Company. Martial law was de- 
clared, and pickets were driven away from 
the foundry. “We have never recognized 
any union and never expect to,” A. F. 
Selman, general manager for the company, 
explained. 


MORRO CASTLE 

As a direct result of the investigation of 
the burning of the Morro Castle conducted 
by the Department of Commerce (Schol., 
Sept. 29), the Navy has assigned senior 
officers to ships of the merchant marine 
to check on the discipline and efficiency of 
the crews during voyages. 





Bubbles From the News 
Cauldron 


In a letter upholding the liberal tradi- 
tions for which his university is noted, 
President James B. Conant of Harvard 
a few days ago refused to accept a schol- 
arship fund from Dr. Ernst F. S. Hanf- 
staengel, Hitler’s publicity agent. “We 
are unwilling to accept a gift from one 
who has been so closely associated with 
the leadership of a political party which 
has inflicted damage on the universities of 
Germany through measures which have 
struck at principles we believe to be fun- 
damental to universities throughout the 
world,” Dr. Conant wrote. 


After many months of silence, President 
Roosevelt a few days ago came out in 
favor of Federal assistance to schools. In 
a press interview Secretary Ickes revealed 
that the President had asked him to work 
out with Relief Administrator Hopkins a 
program for keeping schools open until 
Congress meets. : 


At its annual convention, held at South- 
port, the British Labor Party overwhelm- 
ingly defeated a series of radical resolu- 
tions introduced by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Sir Stafford’s resolutions were designed to 
lay down the lines along which the Labor 
Party would proceed to socialize England’s 
major industries, when, and if, it is re- 
turned to power. 


The long delayed trial of Samuel Insull, 
once head of a huge network of public 
utility companies, began this month. Mr. 
Insull is charged with fraud and embez- 
zlement. His house of cards collapsed in 
1932, bringing losses to thousands of 
investors. 


Deaths of the Week 


John Knight Shields, 76, former U.. S. 
Senator from Kentucky, who, though a 
Democrat, opposed our entering the 
League .. . Franklin Simon, 69, founder 
and owner of the New York clothing shop 
which bears his name .. . 
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Who’s Who-in the News 
PUPPETEER 


Like the men who pull the strings in 
marionette shows, Ivy Ledbetter Lee pre- 
fers to keep out of sight of the public. 
But once in a great 
while the curtain is 
drawn aside and Mr. 
Lee’s hand is_ re- 
vealed, pulling this 
wire and that, ad- 
vising, counseling, 
making great pub- 
lic figures of little, 
silent men. One such 
occasion was last 
summer, when a 
House of Represen- 
tatives committee 
investigating “un-American” propaganda 
uncovered the fact that Mr. Lee had been 
employed by the great German dye trust 
(Interessen Gemeinshaft Farbenindustrie) 
to popularize the Nazi Government in the 
U. S. A. Making the unpopular popular 
is Mr. Lee’s business. 

The son of a Georgia minister, Ivy Lee 
began life as a newspaper reporter. That 
was back in the days of Theodore Roose- 
velt, when big business men and trusts 
were not in public favor. Lee got the 
idea of acting as “public relations coun- 
sel” for benighted individuals and cor- 
porations. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
gave him a chance to show what he could 
do, and so successful were his efforts that 
the elder Rockefeller soon sought him out. 
For years Lee’s sole job was to convert 
Rockefeller’s reputation from heartless 
ogre to kindly philanthropist. Today he 
is in business for himself, with Rockefeller 
one of his many clients. His customers 
have also included Russia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Harvard, Princeton, Charles M. 
Schwab, Walter Chrysler, the Armours, 
Portland Cement, the Red Cross, and the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. In 
Berlin Mr. Lee has an office from which 
his 28-year-old son (salary $33,000 a 
year) tries hard to “popularize the Hitler 
regime among foreign journalists.” 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


Deserting 43,000,000 children may sound 
like a monstrous crime, but it’s really just 
a joke played upon Grace Abbott, head 
of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of La- 
bor, by her affec- 
tionate staff of 
women workers at 
a dinner given in 
Washington recently 
to commemorate 
Miss Abbctt’s resig- 
nation after thir- 
teen years of strenu- 
ous work in charge 
of the bureau’s func- 
tions. After graduating from Grand 
Island College, Nebraska, Miss Abbott 
began teaching high school at the age 
of 21. At 30, after having acquired an 
LL.B. degree from the University of 
Nebraska and a Ph.M. in Political Sci- 
ence from the University of Chicago, 
she was engaged in welfare work under 
Jane Addams at Chicago’s Hull House 
—most famous social settlement in the 


U. S. 

She was 39 when she first joined the 
Children’s Bureau. 

At the dinner in her honor her co- 
workers found her guilty of abandoning 
the nation’s young ones, but the penalty 
was a gift from the employees, an an- 
tique highboy—a “bureau from which 
she cannot resign”. 


. tone 
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“Gee!..One of the 


silent Coronas!” 


You've now got five Coronas to 
choose from! Nothing like this 


ever happened be- 
fore! You can walk 
into a Corona deal- 
er’s and choose 
from a selection 
that begins, at 
$24.50, with ‘the 
world’s most fa- 
mous /u//-fledged 
portable and ends; 





CORONA STERLING. 
Peer of portables. 
Pleases profession- 
als. Floating Smith- 
shift. $60.00 





at $64.50, with the most com- 
plete and sz/ent portable. 


Ask your dealer 
about them — ma- 
chines at $24.50, 
$33.50, $45.00, 
$60.00, $64.50— 
and about the part 
payment plan. 





LC Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Incorpor- 


CORONA SILENT. Peer of portables gted Syracuse N Y 
made silent! Standard, trouble-free. 


Interchangeable platen. 


CORONA FOUR. 
Originally $60.90. 
Fully equipped. In- 
dividual touch ad- 
justment. $45.00 


$64.50 


CORONA JUNIOR. CORONA THREE. 
Grand “in-between 600,000 sold at 
buy.” Capitals and $50. Lightest port- 
small letters; ball- able. Does full- 
bearings. $33.50 sized job. $24.50 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Student Section 


Scholastic’s Pictortal Review of High School Life 


Below—Cornelia Beversluis, 17-year-old junior in 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk, California, 
who won the title of American Farm Girl Champion 
at the Los Angeles County Fair. She scored the 
highest total of points at churning, milking, hay 
pitching, tractor-driving and other “Olympic Games 
of the Farm.” She also plays baseball, basketball, 
and hockey. 


Send in student- 
activities pictures 
and get your 
school included on 
this page. Student 
achievement photo- 
graphs of individ- 
uals or groups are 
welcomed. 


a Se 


Above—Scholastic Scholarship winners who chose the Vesps 

George School of Art, in Boston, in which to continue their 

study. Robert McCloskey (standing) of Hamilton, Ohio, juni 

student, with a vivid decorative panel. Frank Besedick, also « 
Hamilton, Ohio, with a wood carving. 


Lower left—The Elm Place Junior High School at Wilmette, Il 

has added a new department to its student courses—an observato 

The money was donated by the students over a period of six yea 

costing $2,500. These students are looking through the telesco 
and writing down observations. 


Sa 


f whee << . ete brass 

Above—Mary Burger, 16, of Abilene, Texas, High School, 

won the International High School Novice Typewriting 

Championship at the Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, 

this summer. In a field of approximately 1,000 contestants 
Miss Burger made a record of 88.8 words per minute. 
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ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table invites creative writ- 
ing in prose or verse by any high school 
student. Manuscripts must be limited to 
500 words and should bear the name of 
the writer, age, grade, school, city, state, 
and teacher’s name. 


Sonnet 


One fragrant cube of mystery sublime 
That breathes to me of land beyond the 
sea 

And lure of dancing, music old as time 
Silent, teasing, savage sorcery. 

A dim, a ghastly, glittering temple wall 
Two gleaming eyes; an image on a throne 
Look down upon a dancer, slim and tall, 
Moving in a dream, chanting in monotone. 


The picture fades, remains a spire of flame 
This Orient charm that incense can 
portray 
Fills me with desire I cannot name; 
A strange, new longing to go away. 
It drifts languidly upward—perfumed 
smoke 
I crushed that cube lest my 
choke. 
—Genevieve Grybowski, 15, 
Nathan Hale Junior H. S8., 
New Britain, Conn., 


Elizabeth M. Cahill, Teacher. 


reasoning 


* 
Cats 


With soulless eyes they wander aimlessly, 
Their tails aloft in transient dignity. 
Or, silent as the sphinx in Egypt, lie 
To watch the flight of birds with narrowed 
eye. 
They saunter in the gardens green and 
cool, 
When twilight shadows cover hill and 
pool. 
shades of some ancestor, 
mild 
In moonlight catch white moths, now shy, 
now wild. 
Great tigers, swaying in some lofty height. 
The Southern Cross looks down on Tropic 
night. 
O cats, is there no yearn for freedom 
left? 
tranquil 
desire? 
Does Nature ever stir the spark anew, 
As now you sit contented by the fire? 
—Mary Jane Cooley, 16, 
Calumet (Mich.) H. 8. 
Miss Florence Paton, Teacher. 


Like fierce or 


life fill all your small 


Does 


* 
The Turn of Fate 


I keep hearing steps that never come, 
For there is nothing outside the door 
But empty starlight and a mocking man 
In the moon. I hear a voice 
That never called. (It was only 
The echo of an old memory.) I see a face 
That fades before my touch, , 
And I am left alone to recall, 
As the heavy hours drag by, 
That I once scorned those 
Who pursued wraiths. 

—Marian Brinson, 15, 

Fayetteville (Ark.) High School. 


+ 
Relativity 


I saw a big black ant 
Killing little brown ants. 
He was a black miniature 
Of a bulby monster. 

He was enjoying his being 
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LIKE giant tentacles, the underground 
cables of the Bell System are threaded 
through the earth. From a central 
office, in a vault far below the surface, 
scores of lead-covered cables stretch out 
to all points of the compass... . diving 
beneath subway train tracks... reach- 
ing through rock, mud, and sand... 
hugging river bottoms . . . connecting 
thousands of telephone subscribers with 
the central office switchboard. 

Of the telephone company’s 80 million 
miles of wire, more than 50 million 
miles are carried in underground cables. 
In order to reach any section of these 
millions of miles of wire, easily and 
quickly — to make repairs or connect 
new subscribers — the telephone com- 

pany maintains thousands of 
manholes along city streets 





This is one of many Bell 
System cable vaults. A half- 
million conversations flash 
through its 70,000 wires 
in a single day. While only 
part of the space is now 
used, as population grows 
and telephones increase the 
remaining space will be put 
in service. In this way, the 
telephone company builds 
for the future needs of the 
American public. 


and highways. Inside, some manholes 
are no bigger than a small box— others 
are as large as a good-sized room. 

Telephone engineers had to solve 
many mechanical difficulties before 
underground cables reached their pres- 
ent high state of development. It is the 
responsibility of the Bell System to care 
for the telephone needs of future gen- 
erations, as well as those of today. As 
a city or section grows, telephone ser- 
vice must be extended and increased 
— smoothly, quickly, and adequately. 
Carefully planned underground sys- 
tems — built today, but capable of 
expansion — make that possible. 

Such far-sighted, public-spirited 
work gives the American people the 
most trustworthy telephone service in 
the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





God so thoroughly that 

I poised my spade over him 

And let fall. 

I was God. 

—Paul Learn, 16, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School. 
Mr. French, teacher. 


The Leafy Housekeeper 


Into the air 

A tree reaches high, 

Like a green broom 

To sweep the dull sky. 
—Paul Learn 


Following the Films 
(Concluded from page 13) 


What a treat for the thousands of us 
who can never go to New York or Europe 
to enjoy the rich offerings of the musical 
world! 

The photography is superior, and the 
novel elements of the montage effectively 
reveal to us the progress of years and the 
growth of the artist’s career. The sound 
recording is the best yet achieved in 
music. Only a director who is himself a 
recognized figure in music and drama, 
could so well have molded all the ele~+ 
ments to such an effectively harmonious 
whole. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
PRIZES HONORS 


Do you write? Typewriters, 
fountain pens, and cash are of- 
fered for your work. Fame 
and publication in Scholastic 
and Saplings, anthology of high 
school writing, go to nearly all 
prize winners. Several hundred 
students this year will find them- 
selves so honored. 


Pictorial Arts 
Pure and Applied 
Design 
Metal and Leather 
Crafts 
Advertising 
Modeling 
Mechanical Drawing 
School Replicas 


America’s high schools celebrate 
their three hundredth anniver- 
sary this year. Help your school 
by demonstrating, through the 
Scholastic Awards, what it has 
enabled you to achieve. Com- 
plete information on the celebra- 
tion is included with the rules 
for the Scholastic Awards. 


The Eleventh Annual Scholastic 
Awards, conducted by Scholas- 
tic, are announced for all high 
school students who wish to 
compete for prizes, scholarships, 
and honors in the field of crea- 
tive art, crafts, and literature. 
Competition begins at once. It 
closes March 15, 1935. 


Poems @_ Essays 
Short Stories 
Letters @ Articles 
Journalism 
Reviews @ Plays 
Criticism 


Are you clever with your hands? 
See how easily you can achieve 
one of the many prizes offered 
for arts and crafts. Your work 
may be shown throughout the 
country with the National High 
School Art Exhibition. Twelve 
art scholarships are open to ver- 
satile students. 


300 Years 
of American 


High Schools 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 1635, 
FOUNDED SECONDARY INSTRUC- 
TION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Remind your teachers of Art, History, and English to write 
today for rules of the 1935 Scholastic Awards, including the 


Celebration Handbook. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Sleet Storm 
(Continued from page 12) 


“Yeah,” he agreed absently. “We ready 
to go now?” 

The teacher leaned forward, watch in 
hand, to speak to the driver. “How much 
farther is it?” 

“Five miles.” 

The slim thing made a great show of 
consulting her wrist-watch. “We're going 
to be just dreadfully late,’ she wailed. 
“And Tommy will be furious. And it will 
make me hurry so, to get ready .for the 
dance!” 

A derisive smile pulled down a corner 
of the driver’s mouth. How vastly im- 
portant! He’d risked his life to get her 
to a dance on time. .. . 

“It’s most annoying,” said the teacher's 
voice. “I’m to make a speech tonight at 
the Schoolmasters’ Meeting. Ill just be 
able to get there, but I won’t have time to 
glance over my notes first. I always like 
to have time to get acclimated, before 
making a speech.” 

The matron was leaning forward 
eagerly. “You’re Dr. Lee, aren’t you?” 
she asked. “I’ve been wondering. . . .” 

“Yes,” said the man. “I’m Dr. Lee.” 

“I'd like so much to hear you talk to- 
night,” she murmured. “I’ve admired 
your work for a long time, Dr. Lee.” 

“One does what one can,” said the 
teacher, smiling. 

“IT know,” she agreed. Her voice was 
very soft. “You’re doing a wonderful 
work.” ‘ 

In the distance, through the slanting 
sleet, the lights of the city became dimly 
visible, like jewels frozen in ice. The 
road, made softer by recent traffic, was no 
longer dangerous. The driver rubbed his 
hand across his left cheek, wet with rain. 
Unconsciously he sighed. He had got 
them in, safe and sound; the girl to her 
dance and the teacher to his convention. 
He had done his job. Tomorrow was pay 
day. A man risked his life and was paid 
$30.00 that people might go to dances and 
conventions. 

“Let me out at the ‘Elwood, ” said the 
teacher. “It’s only two blocks from there 
to the Auditorium. Maybe I'll have time 
to glance over my notes, after all.” 

“Me, too,” said the salesman. He was 
cleaning the mud from under his finger- 
nails. “The Elwood is the best hotel in 
this town. Magnificent oyster stews. 
Hope the dining-room isn’t closed.” 

The white-haired woman was fumbling 
in her handbag for a clean handkerchief. 
Her face was contorted with some sudden 
emotion. She began to mop her eyes, sub- 
duing little sobs. The others looked at 
her in astonishment. “I’m svorry,” she 
sobbed. “Hearing you talk about where 
you’re going . . . it sort of got me. The 
Schoolmasters’ Meeting, and everything!” 
She blew her nose. “I’m going to a fu- 
neral. My only sister. She was a teacher. 
She died today.” 

In an embarrassed silence, they drew up 
in front of the brightly lighted hotel. ‘The 
salesman, no longer jovial, cuddled the 
elderly woman’s arm in his hand, while he 
hailed her a taxi. Gallantly, he seated 
her in it, and stood, bald head recklessly 
exposed to the storm, until she was on 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Toledo, Ohio, and Toledo, Spain, Clasp Hands 


By George Schaiberger 


AST spring the Spanish 
L Government invited a 
commission, of which I 
was fortunate to be the stu- 
dent member, from Toledo, 
Ohio, to visit the Toledo 
across the sea. The friend- 
ship between the two To- 
ledos grew out of the efforts 
of eighty ambitious students 
of “La Junta Espanola” of 
DeVilbiss High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio. <A _ visit of Dr. 
Doerman, President of the 
University of Toledo, before 
his death, to Toledo, Spain, 
also added greatly to the in- 
terest of this correspondence. 
The commission consisted 
of Vice-Mayor Charles D. 
Hoover; Dr. Stephen K. 
Mahon, president of the Board 
ot Trustees of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Russell Brown, in- 
structor in Spanish at De- 
Vilbiss High School; and Mr. 
Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Toledo Blade and presi- 
dent of the Associated Press. 
Mrs. Mahon and Mrs. Patterson accom- 
panied their husbands. A student repre- 
sentative was made possible through the 
generous cooperation of business men of 
‘Loledo, Ohio. 

The commission was met at Havre by 
the Secretary of the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to France. He accompanied us to 
Paris and Madrid. There we were wel- 
comed by four members of The Cortes 
(Congress), who accompanied us to To- 


ledo, The train was decorated with , 


American and Spanish flags and we had 
a special coach. Nine airplanes es- 
corted us. 

At Toledo the playing of two bands, 
the cheering of 20,000 people, and a beau- 
tiful fleral decoration, “Viva Toledo de 
Ohio,” greeted us. On one of the ancient 
Roman bridges of Toledo, which is a 
walled city, Mr. Hoover was presented 
with the key to the city. Beautiful Span- 
ish girls with their high combs, mantillas, 
and shawls showered us with rose petals 
until we were standing in them ankle 
deep. Men in medieval costumes carried 
the coat-of-arms of Toledo, Spain, and 
scepters. In the business section the 
streets were handsomely decorated with 
flags of the two countries and bright col- 
ored shawls, hanging from the _bal- 
conies, ~ 

The United States Ambassador, Claude 
Bowers, spent several days with us. We 
were kept busy from morning to night, 
visiting museums, cathedrals, and other 
points of interest, and attending banquets. 
We spent one afternoon at the estate of 
former Premier Romanones. 

A bullfight was given in our honor. 
rhey are very exciting and well-liked by 
the Spaniards. At the National School 
speeches were made, songs sung by the 
students, and a flock of pigeons let loose. 
After a speech I made in my halting 
Spanish, the students carried me around 
the city on their shoulders, shouting, 
“Viva el Estudiante.” At the military 
school the cadets gave a remarkable ex- 
hibition of horsemanship and gymnastics. 
The Spanish government bestowed upon 
the commission the highest honor that can 
be received in Spain, the “Order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic.” 

The Corpus Christi Procession, which is 
held every year, is the most beautiful and 
impressive that I have ever seen. It con- 
sisted of buglers, drummers, men, women 
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and children, wearing ancient 
costumes and carrying crosses 
and sacrificial candles. The 
climax of the procession was 
the “Custody,” a large shrine 
of solid gold, made from the 
first gold brought from 
America. Later we _ visited 
the Cardinal-Archbishop at 
the Cathedral where a pres- 
entation of a beautiful book 
from the Bishop of Toledo, 
Ohio, was made. The Ca- 
thedral presented to the To- 
ledo, Ohio, Cathedral a piece 
of stone taken from its struc- 
ture. 

We had an excursion to 
three small neighboring 
towns, Talavera, Oropesa, and 
Tagartera. At Talavera we 
visited a ceramic factory 
where we saw skilled men 
and women making clay ob- 
jects and painting designs on 
them. At Oropesa we saw 
the people in their typical 
daily provincial dress—beau- 
tifully colored costumes con- 
taining much gold work. We 
also saw there a_ wedding 
ceremony and visited some of their homes. 

The last banquet, which marked the 
close of our visit with people whose hos- 
pitality has no comparison, was at the 
United States Embassy. We tried to put 
off our parting from these new friends 
until the last moment. When we did say 
good-by there was hardly a dry eye 
among us. That was the end of an un- 
forgettable week, but on the other hand it 
was the birth of a new kind of interna- 
tional relationship. 
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As One Reader to Another 
(Concluded from page 11) 
Adventure on Land and Sea 


There are two books about Indian cap- 
tivity this fall: one for older readers, 
Grace Zaring Stone’s The Cold Journey 
(Morrow), the other offered to young 
people but likely to. be read also by 
older ones, The Tomahawk Trail, by L. 
Lamprey (Stokes). The Cold Journey, 
one of the season’s books most highly 
praised by literary critics, deals with a 
famous Indian massacre and its after ex- 
periences on the road and in Canada. The 
Tomahawk Trail is the story of a Maine 
boy and a French girl who escaped from 
Indian captivity in the year of the Deer- 
field Massacre and made their way, keep- 
ing alive by their knowledge of wood- 
craft, at last to Portsmouth. 

Boys’ books this month include several 
worthwhile ones that would be much in 
demand in a high school library. Whalers 
of the Midnight Sun (Scribner), is the 
first book for boys written by Alan 
Villiers, whose Falmouth for Orders and 
Grain Race everybody seems to know. I 
left this book on my desk the other day 
and a man who knows all about Arctic 
exploration saw it, began to read because 
it was by Villiers, and could scarcely be 
pried off so that I could get a chance to 
read it myself; that’s how good it is. 

The Trail of the Borealis, by Eve Grey 
(Harcourt), is a woodsman’s story of 
Northwest Canada, with two brothers set- 
ting out in their plane to warn all settlers 
to leave fire-threatened areas. I read this 
on shipboard this summer, in galleys, and 
didn’t it keep me scorching to see what 
came next! For the plane is forced down 
and one brother has to walk sixty miles 
to get help for the other, and fire isn’t 
all there is in those woods, 














..- inside the cylinder, 
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equally interesting, in the 


Mention Award 


These projects have been 
prepared especially for Chas. 
M. Higgins & Co., Inc., by 
Mr. J. H. Constantine, out- 
standing authority and Di- 
rector of Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Passaic, N. J., 
Schools, who has personally 
instructed and supervised the 
work of thousands of boys. 




















Tus interesting ‘““House That Jack 
Built” analogy is applied to the piston 
a Wright Cyclone airplane motor 
and calls for projection and develop- 
ment drawings on a subject which 
offers real fascination and oppor- 
tunity to mechanically-minded boys. 
This project is but one of four, all 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST send it to you by return mail. 
In Mechanical Drawing 


Win a Fine Cash Prize or Honorable 


Write for Details 
No student should be without * *The Ww 


Romance of Industry,’ an interest- 
ing outline of mechanical drawing. 
Write for this at once, enclosing a 
carton taken from a new bottle of 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink and we will 


Contest detaile at no obligation 
Use ihe coupon! 

Higgins’ Drawing Inks may be ob- 
tained from your neighborhood 
.stationer or druggist. 
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Cras. M.‘Higatns & Co., Inc., 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired): 


a Interesting instruction 
close the carton from a new 
—_ of Higgins’ Drawing teat. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
YOUR SCHOOL AND MECH. DRAW- 
ING TEACHER 


Also details of the 
NEW Higgins’ Me- 


sheet, for which I en- 
chanical Drawing Con- 
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FOOTBALL GENERALSHIP 


ENERALSHIP is the act of 
selecting the play that has 
the best chance of accom- 
plishing your purpose with 

your team against the particular op- 
ponent that you are playing. In order 
to exercise good generalship it is 
necessary then that a quarterback 
realize what his purpose should be on 
a particular play or on a series of 
plays; he should also know the capa- 
bilities of his own team as well as 
those of the opponents. 

We believe that a quarterback 
should play percentage in selecting 
plays; that is, he should try to select 
the play that will accomplish his pur- 
pose more times than any other play 
if tried a given number of times under 
exactly similar conditions. The quar- 
terback may select the wrong play and 
make a good gain, or select the right 
play and fail. That is the unpredict- 
able element which is present in 
everything. 

Comparative strength 

A quarterback should be thoroughly 
drilled in the principles of his own 
offensive system. He should know as 
definitely as it is possible just what 
his teammates can and cannot do. He 
should also study carefully the per- 
sonnel of the opponents both before 
and during the game- He should al- 
ways have a definite opinion in his 
mind as to the comparative strength 
of his own running attack and the 
opponent’s defense for it, his passing 
strength in comparison with their pass 
defense, and the effectiveness of his 
punting game against theirs, and how 
effectively their punting game will 
work against his team. This opinion 
may change considerably during a 
game. An understanding of the com- 
parative strength of these three ele- 
ments of offense will guide him in 
making his selection of the offensive 
weapon. 

For purposes of generalship we 
consider that we are on the defensive, 
that is we are trying to prevent a 
score on us, when we have the ball 
back on our own 35-yard line. When 
we have the ball beyond our own 35- 
yard line we consider that we are in a 
position to try to score, or are on the 
offensive. We also consider that we 
are on the offensive when the oppo- 
nents have the ball behind their own 
35-yard line, and that we are on the 
defensive when the opponents have 
the ball beyond their own 35-yard 
line. 


Punting strategy 

When we are in the defensive terri- 
tory our purpose should be to try to 
get into offensive territory, that is the 
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surest way to keep from being scored 
on. A team may do that by punting, 
passing, or running. If the punting 
game promises a fair chance of ad- 
vancing one into offensive territory 
it should be the first choice. If the 
punt is to be the method used, judg- 
ment should be exercised in calling on 
the punt at the most opportune time. 
A punt may be made more effective 
sometimes by threatening with a pass 
or run so as to keep the opponents 
in positions to prevent their playing 
most effectively against a punt. It is 
not always best for your punting game 
to punt on first down when in defen- 
sive territory. If you cannot hope to 
get out of defensive territory by use 
of the punt then you should try to get 
out by using the pass or run, which- 


‘ever promises to be most effective 


against the team you are playing. 
Offensive territory divided 

We divide the offensive territory 
into two divisions. Between our own 
35-yard line and the opponent’s 35- 
yard line, or the line beyond which 
we will not punt, is the territory in 
which we will try to use long gain 
plays. Realizing that if these long gain 
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By Wallace Wade 


Head Coach, Duke University 
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Above: Lateral Pass! Below: 
Through to the Secondary! 


plays fail we may punt and get a 
chance to try another series of long 
gain plays after the opponents have 
kicked back to us. Experience has 
taught us that it is very difficult to 
score by a drive of more than 35 yards 
unless at least one long gain play is 
used. The forward pass or certain 
deceptive, open-field running plays 
may be used as long gain plays. Short 
gain plays should not be used in this 
territory except as a threat to lead 
up to some long gain play. 


“First down” plays 

After one gets beyond kicking terri- 
tory it becomes very much worth 
while, for the first time, to make first 
downs. Because if the ball is sur- 
rendered to the opponents, they can 
immediately kick out and you lose at 
least the distance of a punt. There- 
fore, in this territory, beyond the op- 
ponent’s 35-yard line, one should use 
plays which are most likely to gain 
enough ground to insure retaining pos- 
session of the ball. In this territory 
the position of the defensive players 
should be studied very carefully so 
as to try to select the play that the 
opponents are least prepared to stop. 
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Sleet -Storm 


(Concluded from page 26) 


her way. Then. and only then, he came 
back to the bus for his cases. 

The schoolmaster had already disap- 
peared around the corner. The salesman, 
surrounded by his cases, waved a hand 
at the two remaining passengers. “Good- 
bye,” he said. “Don’t get in the ditch 
again!” 

As they started on, the girl and the 
shabby man moved ahead to the seats just 
back of the driver. “It was kind of too 
bad about that woman, wasn’t it?” said 
the girl. “I don’t wonder she cried. See- 
ing all of us, so happy, and everything!” 
She was peering ahead eagerly. “I want 
to stop at the University,” she said, taking 
out a vanity case and powdering her nose. 
She turned to the little man. “He'll 
surely be waiting for me, don’t you 
think?” she asked ingenuously. “He 
wouldn’t go away and leave me?” 

“Sure, he’ll be there.” 

The girl patted the soft locks of hair 
against her cheek. “I know he will,” she 
said confidently. “But wouldn’t it be ter- 
rible if he wasn’t!” 

At the University Drug Store corner, 
where the bus halted, a young man was 
waiting, staring out into the night. 

“Tommy!” said the pretty girl ecstati- 
cally, stepping down in her thin pumps to 
the slushy sidewalk. He rushed to meet 
her and they stood looking at each other. 
“Oh, Tommy!” she said again. The wild 
rose color in her cheeks had deepened; 
she was dancing on tiptoe, thrilling to 
life and love. The pertness had gone from 
her manner; she was all sweetness. 

The young man bundled her tenderly 
into a battered car. “I was worried about 
you,” he said softly. She puckered her 
lips at him in a pretty grimace. “I 
know,” she said. “It’s a bad night. But 
I couldn't let a bad night keep me away 
from you, Tommy!” 

The bus-driver slammed the door shut. 
There was an ache in his throat. When 
that girl had looked up at the young man, 
it had made him think of Gwen. He had 
wished he were seeing Gwen tonight... . 

“A pretty girl, that,’ said the brown- 
coated man. “I like to see them bright 
and happy like her.” 

“Yes,” Colton agreed. 

“You'll be turning right at Anne Street, 
won't you?” 

“No. We turn left.” 

“Oh! Then Pll have to walk all the way 
back from downtown.” There was no pro- 
test in the voice, only a quiet acceptance. 

The driver’s shoulders twitched. “Sup- 
posed to keep to our regular route,” he 
said gruffly. There was a silence. Colton 
felt uncomfortable. After all, this fellow 
had helped him with the tire. “But I 
guess it won’t make any difference to- 
night if ‘we go down Anne,” he said 
abruptly. 

“Oh, thanks!” 

At the corner, the bus turned right. 
“It’s three blocks down,” said the shabby 
man. His voice had again an anxious 
pitch; he coughed twice, nervously. His 
blunt fingers kept fumbling with the 
handle of the small bag on the floor at 
his feet, and he was leaning forward, half- 
crouching as if to spring; as if, in the 
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necessity of reaching his destination, 
inches and seconds of time were important. 

A moment later, he gave a happy laugh. 
“There’s a light there!’ he exclaimed. 
“Oh, that’s fine!” 

He turned to grin at the driver in a 
sort of embarrassed good-fellowship; his 
elation was so great that he could not 
keep it to himself. Words bubbled from 
his mouth. “That light means that every- 
thing is all right,” he explained. “If any- 
thing had happened, she’d be at the hos- 
pital. I’ve been so worried!” 

The bus stopped in front of a modest 
white house. “You know how it is,” said 
the passenger, clambering out backwards. 
“We've only been married a year. It will 
be our first child.” 

“Goodnight,” said the driver, and smiled 
at the shabby young man; a smile no lon- 
ger politely trained, but warm and 
friendly. 

On the curb, the man lingered, fumbling 
with his bag, for a last word. “I feel that 
I ought to thank you for getting me 
through, tonight,” he said. “This terrible 
storm! But we can always depend on you 
fellows, can’t we?” He turned to run up 
the steps. “Goodnight,” he called back. 

As Colton waited, hands limp on the 
wheel, tired eyes staring at the red traffic 
light on the corner, a curious thought 
came to him. He saw himself in a new 
light, not as a slave to gadabout human- 
ity, but as a modern messenger of Des- 
tiny, carrying his ill-assorted passengers 
through an interlude of storm to life it- 
self; to birth, and death, and love. Men 
such as he were the very warp in the 
pattern of civilization. Their creed was 
one of service and dependability, against 
whatever odds. 

Pride came to him, and the pleasant 
sense of accomplishment which follows a 
necessary job, well done. He laughed 
aloud, thinking: he had wished to have 
soldiers and doctors for passengers, to 
justify the risks he had taken; and all the 
time there had been riding with him the 
hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, of 
all mankind. “They can always depend on 
us fellows!” he said soberly. “We'll get 
them through!” 


“Sleet Storm” is reprinted from The 
Country Gentleman by permission of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


CAN MAKE Beautiful 
Things IN METAL 


ANYONE who likes to make things 
can create beautiful objects in 
metal. And what fun it is! No 
wonder metal working is one of the 
most popular hobbies! And it’s 
a hobby that you can turn into cash. 
Why not compete for the Scholastic 
Awards in Metal Crafts? Take the 
first step mow by sending for our 
instructive, illustrated catalog. But 

sure to ask your teacher to sign 
your request for a copy. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





























KINGSLEY OUTLINES 


in Literature show you what and how to 
study. Practical aids in preparation for 
examinations. Send 20c for a sample out- 
line of the book you are now reading. 


Palmer Co., 217 Walker Bidg., Boston 























Do You Save = 
Copies of Scholastic? 


Hundreds of subscribers tell us they 
gave each issue carefully, for periods 
of months and even years. They find 
a file of Scholastic invaluable for 
reference. 


If you, too, save your copies and dis- 
like to cut up the magazine to answer 
advertisements, you may receive these 
interesting booklets and samples by 
writing a letter or postcard. 


The coupon is placed there for your 
convenience but a postcard will an- 
swer the same purpose. 
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WIN THIS BICYCLE! 


WANTED: Boys 12 to 15. Build up a busi- 
Wress of your own! Win this speedy deluxe 
modei motorbike (fully equipped as shown), 
a@ movie machine, printing press, and your 
choice of 300 other big prizes—all without 
cost. Earn steady CASH PROFITS, besides. 


It’s easy! Deliver our 3 splendid maga- 


zines to regu 





in your 


hood. Will not interfere with school or > play. 
Enables you to acquire valuable business 
training which may help you to step into a 
good job, later on! Mail the coupon NOW— 
and we'll start you winning money and prizes! 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 432 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: I want to earn MONEY and PRIZES, and acquire 





Name 


Start me at once. 


Age 





Address 





City. 
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Student 


Spinach 
Dear Editors Our class wants more ar- 
ticles by James Thurber. The one about 
“Which” was a lesson in disguise. The 
world needs more lessons of this kind. 
It’s something like spinach—the better the 
disguise the more you can eat. The ar- 
ticle made our English teacher smile; 
what pupil doesn’t like to see his English 
teacher smile? 
—Jeannette Bigot 
Hellertown, Pa. 


(Who else agrees? Mr. Thurber re- 
turns to the fray in this issue—Ed.) 


War 

Dear Scholastic: I have decided that I 
will not go to the next war. If I won’t, 
they cannot do more than take my life; if 
I go, I can expect nothing less. Believing 
this, I still think myself patriotic. Id 
rather live for a country than die for it. 

Nothing is gained by war but plenty is 
lost by it. Are leaders, munition manu- 
facturers, and other promoters of war 
patriotic and Christian-like? I firmly be- 
lieve they are not. My opinion is founded 
upon my own reasoning of the fundamen- 
tal life principles and I know that war 
is ruinous to some of them. Do you dis- 
approve of me? 

—Lucas Nelson 
Annville (Kentucky) H. 8. 


(No. This is a matter for your in- 
dividual conscience.—Ed) 


Censorship: Pro 

Dear Editor: J. M. B. is greatly mis- 
taken when he says that only a handful 
of people are behind the move to clean up 
the cinema. There are thousands of 
Americans who are tired of seeing vulgar 
screen shows. They are not too tender to 
see the facts of life in pictures, but they 
don’t want to see the facts of life plus, 
as they have for many years. The facts 
of life are all right in movies, but who 
wants to have every picture a treatment 
of this theme? There are, no doubt, other 
plots that could be used instead of this 
one, although this subject can be used to 
make a highly entertaining, clean film, if 
treated in the right way. 


Students are invited to have their say in this 

department. Letters about problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 





We can decide for ourselves, it’s true, 
good from bad, but evidently the motion 
picture producers didn’t become aware of 
this fact until it was brought to their 
attention by organized action. 

—W.L.M. 
Haverstraw, New York 


Dear Editor: I am writing in response 
to J. M. B.’s letter about movie censor- 
ing. Perhaps the censors are wrong in 
some points of their work; but aren’t we 
having better pictures? Maybe they are a 
little strict; wouldn’t you rather see good, 
clean, dramatic pictures than the cheap 
common plays? 

You said we as the audience should be 
able to decide for ourselves. Yes! So 
we should. But are we? Facts say “no.” 

And while they are cleaning the pic- 
tures, I hope they brush up the movie 
magazine articles. 

—Betty Bradiey 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Editor: If deleting salacious scenes 
in the present-day risqué type of movie 
is censorship; if demanding that Holly- 
wood producers give to the public shows 
that contain at least a fragment of de- 
cency is meddling; if a boy can’t take his 
girl friend to a current picture without 
fearing that certain parts of the talkies 
will prove embarrassing to both; if this 
type of show depicts the “facts of life”’— 
then J. M. B. and I clash on our points 
of view. 

Shows, both on the stage and screen, 
have been and can be produced contain- 
ing all the elements of a good story: in- 
terest, thrills, suspense, etc.—minus the 
usual obscenity. What’s more, people will 
gladly pay to see a good show. This other 
stuff is literally thrust upon us. Yes, 
there is such a thing as a “long suffering 
public !” 

—Everett L. Myers 
301 Fifth Ave., Sterling, Ill. 


Censorship: Con 


Dear Student Forum: J. M. B. of El 
Paso is right, I think. Why should a 





U.S.GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 te $2100 year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 up. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Many 
Fall examinations expected. Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3282 Rochester, N. Y. 


small group of goody-goodies tell us what 
we can see when we go to the movies? 
As to the tender ones who can’t take it, 
why they can stay away. Or their par- 
ents can have a hand in what they should 
and should not-see. Or doesn’t anyone 
ever obey parents any more? 
—Jack Mordente 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Invisible Government’’ 
(Continued from page 17) 


he does with the money. If he carries the 
precinct no questions will be asked; so 
quite often some of these party funds 
“stick to his fingers.” 


The District Leader 


Above the precinct is the aldermanic or 
assembly district (often called a ward), 
and supreme over the precinct captains 
(usually 15 to 30 of them) is the district 
leader or ward boss. He is practically 
always a former precinct captain who has 
worked his way up because he is the 
strongest of the captains, because he has 
done well in his district and made friends 
with other captains and with the higher- 
ups in the organization. Whether he is 
elected by the voters in the primaries or 
appointed by a party committee, he is 
usually the best politician in the district; 
no weak or unpopular man could get the 
place or hold it long. The district leader 
may have little formal education, his 
ethics may be none too fine, he may eat 
pie with his knife; but he must have good 
common sense, be willing to work, and 
know how to get along with men, both 
subordinates and superiors. In short, he 
must be a real leader. 

The district leader often holds a govern- 
ment position, one with a better salary 
than that of the precinct captain, clerk 
of a court or secretary of a municipal de- 
partment. His headquarters is usually the 
political club of the district. Here every 
evening he holds court, meeting the pre- 
cinct captains and the few citizens who 
are important enough to come to him di- 
rectly with their troubles and their re- 
quests. Some of these requests he has 
power to grant himself; for others he has 
to go to the city leader, the “big boss.” A 
most important power of the district 
leader is, in consultation with the city 
boss, to name the party candidates for all 
city offices. The boss has the real power, 
but for aldermen, police magistrates, 
members of the state legislature, and 
minor positions, he usually takes the rec- 
ommendation of the district leaders, and 
he consults them on higher officials. 


The Real Boss 


Supreme over the district leaders is the 
city boss. In some smaller cities he is 
boss of the entire county. In New York 
City there are five bosses, one for each of 
the five counties which make up the city. 
Just as the district leader is the strongest 
of the precinct captains, so the boss is 
strongest of the district leaders, who has 
worked up by a process of survival of the 
fittest. When his machine is functioning 
and his party is in power, he is the real 
ruler of the city, selecting officials and dic- 
tating to them after their election or ap- 
pointment. 

In this article we have outlined briefly 
the structure of the party machine. In 
the second article of the series, we shall 
try to show what the effects of this ma- 
chine control are.on city government. In 
a third article we shall examine some of 
the remedies that have been offered to im- 
prove city government. 





Want a Jacket? Just Write a Yell! 


BIG PRIZE CONTEST for high school yells! : t 
Jacket given for the best yell sent in each week. Your school name and insignia 
(Tiger, Bulldog, Indian, etc.) on.the back, your nickname and class year on the 
front. Also $1 credit on Knokabout Jacket to 500 next best yells sent in during 
season, and your name published in | ) ) 
master to judge all entries. Read this week’s prize winner. Then see if you can do i Mor 


better! Come on, 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 


let’s go! 


A handsome Knokabout Sports 


k of 500 yells at close of season. 





PRIZE-WINNING YELL 
(for week ending Oct. 6) 


Ride ’em on the collar button, 
Kick vem on the jaw, 


Our yell- 
ed k, 
‘is (N. Dak.) , High School 
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White and Black in Africa 
(Concluded from page 15) 


mathematics, science, and the like. Al- 
ready about one-fifth of the natives of the 
Union of South Africa are in European 
schools. 


2. Which Civilization for Africa? 


That brings us to our second central 
question: Granted that the black man will 
predominate in Africa, what kind of civ- 
ilization will develop there—white or 
black? Perhaps the strictly accurate an- 
swer is, neither one nor the other; it will 
be a new civilization made by the Euro- 
peanized African. But all students agree 
that it cannot fail to be a “Europeanized” 
civilization. 

This is done more by the economic-social 
changes than by formal schools. For ex- 
ample, for more than a generation traders 
have operated stores in all parts of Africa. 
From these they exchange cotton cloth, 
blankets, tin pails, tools, implements, 
sweets, foods, ete., for eggs, corn, and 
other native products. The white trader’s 
store is the most powerful “school” in 
Africa. It and the other things of com- 
fort and prestige in the white man’s towns 
impress the native. 

Wherever schools are introduced, the 
native wants the white man’s reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, his languages, 
mathematics, and science. Once he is ac- 
customed to the easy travelling on the 
white man’s roads, motor cars, and rail- 
roads he wants them. He likes the white 
man’s larger and more permanent houses, 
the warmth of his clothes in winter, and 
what seems to him to be their impressive 
distinction. 

So students are in general agreement 
that whether one approves or not, the 
African native—Bantu and Negro alike— 
has already been exposed to the white 
man’s culture so long’ that the new eco- 
nomie-social trend cannot be_ stopped. 





Today’s Limerick 


It was a refractory gnu, 

Which in Circus made such a tu du, 
That the mate to his boss 
Said, “It may be a loss, 

But we must give our gnu to some zu.” 


True of Most Fish Stories 


Fisherman—“T tell you it was that long. 
I never saw such a fish!” 
Friend—“I believe you.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


It was a little sad, General Johnson’s 
Good by, his “Fare thee well, for I must 
leave thee,” etc. He said everything ex- 
cept an apostrophe to the Blue Eagle, 
which might have begun “Hail and fare- 
well to thee, blithe spirit! Bird thou 
never wert,” 

Yet there was none to say, “O rare 
Gen. Johnson!” 


—F. P. A., N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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A GRANDSTAND SEAT at the 
PROCESSION of the NATIONS! 


OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS 


AT exactly is Fascism? ... Why are kings vanishing? ...What happened 
in Spain in 1931? . . . Are all nations headed for dictatorships? . . . The 
answers to these perplexing questions raised daily by your text- 

books, your teachers or maybe your small brother, are all found in Shaw's 
OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS. In only 212 pages is packed an 
extraordinary amount of pertinent information about every nation of the 
world. Do you know for instance that in Mexico any man over eighteen 
is entitled to a plot of land for cultivation? That the Flemish weavers in 
Belgium were the progenitors of all the so-called red workers of today? 
Shaw's OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS is as modern as the Blue Eagle. 
It will give you authentic information about the pawnshop scandals 
and the rioting in France last spring, and the executions in Germany at 
the end of June. 


* SHORTCUTS and TOUCHDOWNS « 


Up goes the pigskin! It hangs in the sky for a second, almost lazy. It is 
caught. The fight ison. And then somebody sees a hole, somebody takes 
the shortcut and in a few seconds the same hurtling figure goes over the 
line for a touchdown. Maybe he wasn’t the fastest on the field—but he 
saw the shortcut and he arrived. Shaw's OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS 
is a shortcut to a touchdown in your modern history, economics and 
civics classes. It is a quick key to unlock the facts and information you 
must have for that paper. It will answer your questions rapidly, accu- 
rately; a shortcut to shorter hours of study and better results. 


NEW UP-T0-DATE—ONLY $1.50 


Shaw’s OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS is a book you and your fam- 
ily will be proud toown. This book is large, 6” x 8”, bound in rich, red 
imitation leather, stamped in bright gold. The text is set in large read- 
able type with wide margins. To quote the New York Times—‘‘The work 

possesses such possiblilities of usefulness that almost 
any reader will be glad to have it constantly at his 
elbow’’. It is a surprising fusion of history, civics and 
personalities, popularly written. Mail the coupon at 
once. If you are not pleased you may return the book 
within five days and your money will be refunded. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., Sch. 10-20-34 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me poet. Shaw’s OUTLINE OF GOVERN- 
| MENTS. “I am enclosing check (or monéy order) for $1.50. If I 
am not please with the book I may return it within five days and 
I you will refund my money. 
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Always delicious, crunchy, 
digestible because they’re 


roasted by a secret method 


RE they good! Crisp, crunchy, meaty 
peanuts—the pick of the crop— Planters 
havé that urge which makes you say “more!” 


Nothing gets into a Planters bag but the 
choicest, plumpest “Virginias.”” These are 
roasted by a secret process that makes them 
digest quickly. They have that “come on” 
flavor that sends them tumbling past your 
grateful palate in rapid succession. And you 
can always count on their being fresh. 
Rushed from the roasters to your dealer 
under refrigeration, they have all of their 
original tang and oven-freshness when you 
buy them! 





Get a bag today. Then deny the urge for 
more — if you can! 
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